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HITBRATTURR. 
NOT TO MYSELF ALONE. 


‘ Not to myself alone,’ 
The little opeuing flower transported cries— 
‘ Not to myself alone I bud and bloom; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes ; 
The bee comes sipping, every eventide, 
His dainty fill ; . J 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 
From threatening ill.’ 








* Not to myself alone,’ 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast— 
‘ Not to myself alone | rise and set ; 
I write upon night’s coronal of jet 
His power and skill who formed our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon at heaven's open gate, 
I gem the sky. 
That man might ne’er forget, in every fate, 
His home on high.’ 


‘ Not to myself alone,’ 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum— 
‘ Not to myself alone from flower to flower 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come : 
For man, for man the luscious food [ pile 
With busy care, 
Content if this repay my ceaseless toil— 
A scanty share.’ 


‘Not to myself alone,’ 
“The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings— 
‘Not to myself alone [ raise my song ; 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue, 
And bear the moarner on my viewless wings ; 
I bid the hymnless chur! my anthem learn, 
And God adore ; 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar 


‘ Not to myself alone,” 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way— 
* Not to myself alone I spark!ing glide ; 
I scatter health and life on every side, 
And strew the fields wita herb and flow'’ret gay 
I sing unto the common, bleak and bare, 
My gladsome tune ; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 
In droughty June.’ 


‘ Not to myself alone’ — 

Oh man, forget not thou, earth’s honoured priest! 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart— 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain thy part. 

Chiefest of guests at love’s ungrudging feast. 

Play not the niggard, spurn thy native clod, 
And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbour, live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone. 
————— 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
MR. T. S. DUNCOMBE. 


ia the most gentlemanlike demagogue of whom we have any recollection. 
Of course we speak of the exterior man alone, not desiring to go the 
length of assuming that other men, of perhaps more ardent patriotism, but 
of manners more rough, may not possess quite as many of the real quali- 
ties of the gentleman, those which are independent of conventional cus- 
toms, habits and dress. In those externals, however, let their worth be 
what they may, Mr. Duncombe is certainly distinguished from the mem- 
bers generally of the House of Commons, so much so, that a stranger en- 
tering the assembly would naturally observe the singular elegance and fin- 
ish of his attire as distinguishing him even in a place where well-dressed 
men are rather the rule than the exception. We have been almost temp- 
ted to think, too, that in proportion as his Tribunitian displays grow more 
dold, and his principles more democratic, he has become more and more 
anxious to preserve his old character as one of the most fashionable men 
about town,—thus, as it were, drawiag tbe personal distinction more and 
more strongly, the more he approximated towards the principles of the 
working classes. Strange as it may seem, the most able parliamentary ad- 
vocate of the ‘ great unwashed’ is himself a perfect model of everything 
that is recherche in dress, manners, and carriage,—nay, he has even been 
called the ‘ Dandy Demagogue,’ One thing, at least, is certain, that he is, 
to look at, almost the very last man from whom you would expect such 
werfal, nervous, and humorous speeches as he has made during the last 
‘ew years, or the bold and clever tactics, followed out under every disad- 
vantage, and against overwhelming odds, with which he has puzzled and 
‘sometimes discomfited the most distinguished masters in the petty strate- 
gics of party politics. 

It is well that we should get ove? our surprise at this contrast between 
the man and his doings, because we shall then be better able impartially to 
estimate the value of those doings, and to examine the machinery by which 
he has odtained bis unquestionable influence in the debates of the House 
of Commons, besides exciting a certain degree of interest in the public 
mind on behalf of whatever subject he may choose to bring before par- 
liament ; otherwise we should be continually puzzled with practical con- 
tradictions. Not in his careful attention to dress alone does he so differ 
from his colleagues in Radicalism ; the contrast extends to his physical and 
mental organisation, his whole bearing and demeanour. There is not one 
of them, however honest may be his intentions, or respectable his con- 
duct, who does not prepossess a casual observer unfavourably rather than 
favourably. They have all some physical defect to overcome, or some 
want of mental training, or some jaundiced, distorted view of things, gra- 
ting on the feelings of a lazy public, and creating a predisposition not to 
atiend to their representations. A Wakley is considered too palpably to 
embody ia his person and style of speaking some of the more commonly 
received ideas of the demagogue. With all his shrewdness, clear-sighted- 
ness, and information, he still has a stout array of prejudices to overcome, 
before be can make his way to the feelings of a fastidious audience. A 
Roebuck, on the other hand, with fewer natural disadvantages, more au- 
thorised pretensions, and more regular training, wilfully deprives himself 
of these privileges, by indulging in distorted views of existing things, and 
in a habit of spitefal but pointless persouality, which renders him at once 
annoying and ridiculous, The mind of a Home, though well constituted, 


is too cuntracted for an assembly which, with all its short-comings, is so 
enlightened ; and his defective address destroys what little influence his 
steadfastness of character and consistency of purpcse have ucquired for 
him. And so in like manner is it with most of the leading members of 
the extreme Liberal section. They all seem to have been forced by some 
accident, not harmonising with their previous career, into the position they 
hold, without having had that power of adaptation so singularly displayed 
by Mr. Cobdeu and some others, by which a stranger to the forms and 
custome of the House becomes at once amalgamated in feeling with those 
whom he finds there, as if he had been all his life accustomed to these 
new duties. ButMr. Duncombe has every natural advantage in his favour. 
Whatever disapprobation he may at times excite by the license he occa- 
sionally gives himself when making his personal attacks, it is a difficult 
thing tor him to destroy the prestige at first created on his behalf. ‘Tall 
and very well proportioned, there is a striking air of elegance in his whole 
figure, which is rendered still more pleasing by the absence of all affecta- 
tion ; which is, in fact, precluded by a peculiarly frank and manly deport- 
ment, and a captivating openness of manuer almost amounting to familiari- 
ty. A handsome face, singularly expressive of the humorous, a remarka- 
bly intelligent eye, and a voice al once sonorous and harmonious, complete 
(he attractions of this fortunate and favoured candidate for popularity. 

Still it was some time before Mr. Duncombe was able to take his pre- 
sent prominent position in the House of Commons. Apparently, it was 
some time ere he could make up his mind to take the decisive plunge into 
Chartism. His early efforts in parliament, not only in the uareformed 
house, bat also for some time after the passing of the Reform bill, were of 
a much more mild and less ambitious nature. His antecedents had not 
been favourable to parliamentary success. The day of the men of plea- 
sure was passing away, the House of Commons was beginning to grow 
ashamed even of the memory of the race of statesmen who left the gaming- 
table or the bacchanalian orgies for the discharge of their senatorial da- 
ties. The time was near at hand when the practical men were to be in 
the ascendant. As Mr. Dancombe had a wide-spread reputation as a man 
of pleasure, with a strong dash of the fashionable roue, it is needless to say 
that in this state of things some very desperate stroke of policy was ne- 
cessary in order to give him a chance of rising to distinction. It will al- 
ways appear uncharitable to doubt the sincerity of any man’s avowal of 
opinion ; nor, indeed, except by way of guess or inference, bas one any 
right todo so. Itis in that spiritalone that we are tempted to express a 
doubt whether Mr. Duncombe, in his own secret mind, is prepared to go 
the length of his declarations in the House of Commons, or that he really 
entertains those ultra-demcratic opinions which he protesses, but which 
meet with such a practical contradiction in every particular cf his idiosyn- 
crasy. There have not been wanting, in the history of revolutionary 
movements, or of popular assemblies, instances of young aristocrats who, 
from some cause, either in their own misconduct or the misfortune of their 
family, have lost the prospect of legitimate distinction in their own sphere, 
suddenly being struck with a passion for relorming the world, and putting 
themselves forward as the leaders of the populace, thus supplying a dan- 
open amount of mental ingenuity and energy to what would otherwise 

@ an inert physical mass. Such, modified by circumstances, is the expla- 
nation we have heard given of Mr. Dancombe’s intensity of Radicalism; 
and for ourselves, we must say, confessing as we do to a lurking liking for 
him, which nothing will ever conquer in our mind, that the more we see 
and hear him, the more we study his conduct and sift his motives, the more 
the conviction is forced upon us that this earnest advocate of the wrongs 
of the people is only playing at politics for the advancement of private ob- 
jects and purposes, a keen foresight having long since told him that the 
millions by whose labour the whole fabric of society is maintained, in- 
creasing as they are in intelligence and information, at least, if they are 
notin wisdom, will not much longer be satisfied with an exclusion from 
political power, not justified by the theory of the constitution. The hon- 
ourable member for Finsbury feels that he is perfectly safe in agitating for 
such a cause; and that there is every chance, in the long run, of his obtain- 
ing some of those honourable rewards which are always within the grasp 
of those who play the winning game in politics. 

This easy adoption of the principles which seem most likely to tell, ex- 
plains much of Mr. Deaconie’s mode of proceeding in parliament, which 
— otherwise seem unintelligible. It also explains the apparent con- 
tradiction between his education, appearance, and social connexions, and 
his political associations. The truth is that politics always appear, in Mr 
Duncombe’s mode of handling them, as if they were capital pastime—a 
provision by which well! educated men with nothing to do may at one and 
at the same time drive away ennui and satisfy their own ambition. He 
never succeeds in convincing you that he is in earnest, though he strives 
very hard, indeed, to do so, and will use very strong language in order the 
more surely to satisfy you of his sincerity. it is his political profession to 
find out grievances, and to represent them to the House of Commons. 
this pursuit he displays a most praiseworthy alacrity. 

Were his motives above suspicion, England might well be proud of a 
patriot of so much virtue and public spirit. There are, however, 
a few peculiarities in his manner of proceeding which occasionally suggest 
suspicion. For iustance, Mr. Duncombe seldom or never urges a grievance 
for its own sake. Obscure cases of oppression he leaves to obscure advo- 
cates. Those in which he most delights are cases in which some great 
public principle is involved, some hereditary legacy of former demagogues, 
and upon which there is an easy appeal to the constitutional prejudices of 
the British people. Mr. Duncombe is careful to be always on the popular, 
and, therefore, for him the winning eide. He never throws away bis patri- 
otism, or wastes it on objects either undeserving or unfruitful. in whatever 
he does be has an eye to the electors of Finsbury, looking upon them as a 
sort of barometer of public opinion. If he can please them he feels confi- 
dent that he will also stand well in the opinion of the public at large. 

It is in the last degree amusing to witness ene of his attacks on a govern- 
ment ; for, be it known, it is one of the first principles of such a politician, 
always to have some bone of contention with the ministry of the day. Mr. 
Duncombe apparently proceeds upon the convenient assumption that there 
is something radically wrong or corrupt in every administration, that it is 
only a matier of accident which iniquity is laid bare first, or how long they 
may be able to conceal their misdeeds from the jealous guardian of the pub- 
lic interest, Another invariable rule is, to assume that every government 
official is prevaricat'ng and mystifying, having no object whatever but 
to withhold as much information as possible from the public. This gives 
scope for much stereotyped abuse, [t is observable also, that Mr. Dun- 
combe’s patriotism is particularly active at the commencement and the close 
of every session, just at (hose — when, in the first case, public men 
are more the object of geueral attention, and in the last, when they may 
have to come in contact with their constituents. Should there be symp- 
toms of a dissolution of parliament, iben his patriotism absolutely knows 
no bounds—there is no restraining the ardour with which at that time he is 
determined to serve his fellow-countrymen. A ministry, however strong it 
may seem, should begin to suspect a decay of popularity if they find Mr. 
Duncombe attacking tiem; the decay, they may depend upon it, has 
commenced, even though they may not themselves be aware of it, Or, if 
there be one member of a ministry weaker than another, he will soon be 
reminded of his deficiency by an attack from Mr. Dancombe. Ordinarily, 
however, one or two displays serve the honourable member for the stock 
in trade of a whole session. A bad case under ‘he Poor-law, or (still more 
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fortunate !) a letter opening case, with an pa so home secretary to 
badger night after night, these are of incalculable value. ; 

There can be no doubt that, in a moral point of view, all this theatrical 
patrivtism stands very low indeed ; that all thinking men repudiate a plan 
of tactics which makes politics a mere pastime, if not a trade, and prosti- 
tutes to the purposes of a temporary ambition or personal convenience some 
of the noblest privileges enjoyed y the citizens of a free country. It is 
true also that only the foolish people out of doors are taken ia by it, and of 
them not even the whole; while the wise ones look on, some am \ 
ers irritated, at sach a perversion of the functions of the legislator. The 
secret of his infleence seems to be the imperturbable good humour with 
which he conducts a case, the ease and nonchalance with which he will 
deliver the most violent diatribes, the cool assurance with which he will 
advance to the attack, and work up what shall seem to be a most overwhel- 
ming case out of very slender materials. There is always a waggish glance 
of the eye, and a smile lurking about the lip, which seem to say, ‘ Of course, 
you know that this is all acting; but I am not talking to you, except to 
show my own smartness. I am taking in the people out of doors, who, 
when they read the reports of to morrow, will believe all these charges as 
so much gospel,’ And, strange to say, it is the levity which makes the 
House endure with complacency what would otherwise be sometimes ex- 
tremely offensive ; for, in the course of these claptrap speeches, Mr. Dan- 
combe will often go great lengths, will make charges and use language 
scarcely poten 3 in any society of honourable men, bat will urge them 
with so provoking an impudence, such a half jocular semblance of earnest- 
ness and indi , that an indefinite sense of amusement will take the 
place of what would otherwise be sometimes very like disgust. One or 
two hardy speakers, confident in their own powers, and, above all, in their 
own innocence, have at times essayed to unmask this assumed public virtue, 
have met the honourable member in his own vein, treating the whole affair 
as a got up exhibition for electioneering purposes. But they found they 
had a dangerous customer to deal with—that Mr. Duncombe would only 
be jocular when it suited himself; and they have been suddenly astonished 
to tind themselves put out of court by a well feigned semblance of indignation 
that the wrongs of the people should be treated with such disrespect,—and 
this, too, from the man whose public life has been a practical mockery of 
the functions of a representative ! bos 

Mr. Duncombe deserves the credit of displaying great ability as a 
speaker. As a mero debater, he is one of the best in the House. There 
are few speakers who can so soon, and so thoroughly, grasp the points of a 
case, or who have so happy a mode of so putting them as to make their full 
force and effect apparent. He is also extremely powerful in woely another 
evidence of great ability as a debater. He has a most agreeable delivery, 
free, graceful, and anaffected, except when acting a part, and, sieges. © 
most winning manner as a speaker. He has also gteat powers of 4 
especially in a mapeving style, which is very annoy ing to officials, who fret 

uendoes and aspersions which t are 


and smart under in luded from 
directly noticing. He seldom says any decidedly wy thing which will 
bear quotation, but by odd contrasts and groupings of ideas, and a way he 
has of hammering incesséatly at the ridicalous side of any question, he 
contrives usually to keep the House in a state of continual gisibility while 
he is on his legs. 

From these remarks it will be seen that we are no ge believers in the 
sincerity of Mr. Duncombe’s devotion to the public good. ® are 
disposed to compliment him on his talents at the expense of his integrity. 
Still, sach men are not without their use in the political world. Whatever 
may be their motives in ferreting out abuses, they sometimes do Brod by 
exposing them, and public men are held in restraint by the fear o pein | 
their misdeeds paraded. These grievance mongers are like the lice: 
jesters. For the few good things which they sometimes say or do they are 
tolerated in many errors and offences.—Fraser’s Mag. 


THE ‘ECRIVAIN PUBLIC.’ 
A SKETCH FROM PARISIAN LIFE. 
Continued from our last, 


THE LETTER, 


The eight long days of absence bad expired. Louisa was anxiously ex- 
posing e Monville when she was startled by a violent ringing at the 
ell. 


‘Tis he! cried Louisa joyously flying towards the door, ‘ ’tis he !’ 

De Monville entered. 

Louisa’s joy was short-lived. He was no longer the same teing. His 
face was deadly pale, and she could only gaze on him in silence. Without 
a word, he entered, and closed the door behind hi:n. With hasty strides 
he entered the inner room. She followed him. 

His penetrating glance seemed to dive into the deepest recesses of her 
heart. One of his hands, placed under his cloak, was agitated by a con- 
vulsive motion; with the other he seized Louisa’s arm and forced her to 
remain near him. His look, his silence, were dreadful. 

* Heavens !’ cried she, ‘ what is the matter? You terrify me?’ 

‘ Be seated,’ returned he. 

She sat down at once, awed by his tone and gesture. 

De Monville endeavoured to surmount the emotion he was labouring 
under. He remained silent for a few seconds, as if enjoying the increasing 
agitation of Louisa, and then, without taking his eyes from her face, he ex- 
claimed,— 

‘ And so you have deceived me !’ : 

The poor girl drew back in stupor. It was now ber turn to gaze in si- 
lence, to feel her words expire on her lips. De Monville, who still held 
her arms, shook her roughly, and in accents of fury exclaimed,— 

‘ Answer, answer me, I say.’ 

But it was in vain he tried to awaken her from the horrid trance. She 
did not reply, for the thought that he could believe her guilty had never 
entered her mind. All her fears were realised ; the recollection of the in- 
trigues, the mancuvres she had so dreaded, assailed her atonce. The hor- 
rible saspicion darted across her mind that Alfred no longer loved her— 
that, vanquished by the importunities of his family, he sought but a pretext 
to break off his engagements with her. An abyss had opened under her 
feet, and she had sank into it. . ‘ 

De Monville astonished at his easy triumph, again endeavoured to re 
strain his feelings. “ wer 

‘I will be calm,’ said he. ‘Listen tome. This interview is most pro- 
bably our last. [f you cannot justify yourself it will lead to an eternal se- 
paration. But | will not judge without hearing you. If you have deceived 
me, Louisa, you are very guilty, for I had placed boundlese confidence in 
you. I should have blushed to set a spy over your actions. I loved you, 
and would have sacrificed all for you—family, friends, all.’ 

She moved ; she understood at last that he accused her of perfidy, of in- 
famy. A flush of indignation covered her face and forehead, and when Al- 
fred's glance again demanded an answer, it was met by a look of pride, but 
with the calmness of death. — 

4 fresh pause ensued. Alfred continued. 

‘ Speak candidly, Louisa. Am I the only man who has entered this 
apartment since my departure 7?’ 

‘Ah! isthatall?’ said she coldly 
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«St. George!’ exclaimed Alfred, surprised. 

‘Yes ; he endeavoured by his counsel and 
the meeting of to-day.’ 

« He shall explain his conduct. ButI do not mean him: you do not 
mention another, a youag man, whose mysterious visits have been made 
known to mé.’ 

« Indeed !’ said Lovisa, recollecting a circumstance she had forgotten, 
* What have you been told ?’ 

« What have | been toid ?’ cried De Monville, crumpling in bis rage a 

per he bad just drawn from his breast. ‘1 have been tuld that the night 
eh last a young man muffled up in a cloak, secretly visited yous intro- 
duced by your servant; that he remained with you two hours ; that he had 
before paid you similar visits, though you never spoke to me respects 
him, or mentioned his name; in a word, that he knew you before I did, 
that he loved you, that you were to have been his wife. isittrue? Must 
1 name him ?’ ; 

‘It is needless,’ said Louisa, coldly and haughiily. ‘Who gave you 
these icularse ?’ 

‘This letter,’ said Alfred. 

‘ By whom is it written ? 

‘It has no signature; but that is of no consequence, if its contents be 
true.’ 

‘An anonymous letter!’ replied Louisa, with a contemptuous smile. | 
* You believe an anonymous letter! A dastardly denunciation is stronger | 
in your mind than all the proofs I bave given you of my affection! You | 
esteem me so highly that the first slanderer who chooses to blacken me in 
your eyes is believed without even being obliged to verify his calamny by 
his name! Ah! what will be oar future life 7?’ 

* Instead of accusing others defend yourself. If the author of this letter 
is acalumniator, by Heaven! I[’ll purish him. But if he have only opened 





j 
persuasions to prepare me for 


‘Can you deny its contents ?’ 





my to your falsehood— if he prove me to be a victim of your pertidy, I 
am his debtor for more than life. Listen, and tell me which of these titles 
he deserves.’ 


Then unfolding the paper he read, in a.voice nearly stified by agitation, as 
follows .— . 

* Sir,—A person who takes an interest in your honour deems it a daty to 
assume the veil of an anonymous friend to acquaint you with the character 
ofthe woman who is soon to receive your name. I know not if yuu be the 
first in her affections, but you are not the first who was to have led her to 
the altar. A young mad, named Preville, whom sbe has known from her 
childhood, was to have married her; but this match was far from being so 
advantageous as that offered her by your love. She has, therefore, broken 
off with him, although she still continues to receive his visits. As, how- 
ever, they must now separate, she saw him the evening before last to bid 
him adieu. Your absence from Paris favoured this rendezvous, which last- 
ed fortwo hours. He ther quitted her, as he had arrived, taking the ut 
most precautions to avoid discovery.’ 

© Can it be possible?’ exclaimed Louisa. ‘What a web of falsehood! M. 
Preville , 

‘Ah!’ cried De Monville, ‘you acknowledge he has been here?’ 

‘Yes! but hear me in your turn.’ 

‘No! [have heard enough—too much,’ said De Monville, in a voive of 
mingled fury and a 

‘Listen tome, Alfred. Do not accuse me without allowing me to an- 
swer. I aminnocent. My only error is to have made a secret of his vis- 
its. Idid so partly because 1 dreaded your jealous suspicions, but chiefly 
because | held them of so littie consequence as not to be worth remember. 
ing or naming. Yes, il is true that, almost in childhood, our families being 
neighbours and friends, in Provence, a union was talked of between us. 
But { never entertained a feeling towards him beyond the coldest indiffer- 
ence; and, grown up, the project, if ever really contemplated, was no lon- 

er thought of. Since [ have been in Paris, business has two or three times 
fed M. Preville to town, and he never failed to bring me tidings of my old 
friends. ‘The day before yesterday he again returned, and it is true thal he 
called in the evening, and true that he remained some time, for I had much 
to tell I concealed nothing, neither my love for you, nor your generous 
conduct, nor our approaching union. As w the precautions he is said to 
have used I know nothing of them. His visit was of no importance; J did 
not expect it, and if 1 did not mention it, it was because it had escaped my 
memory.” 

De Monville’s suspicions were shaken by this simple recital. As she 
spoke he became less agitated aud began to feel ashamed of his credu- 
lity. Half convinced of his error, he was ready to fall down at her feet and 
supplicate the pardon of the woman he adored, when his eye tell on the 
latter part of the letter, which he bad not read. He hesitated and deter- 
mined to make a last trial. 





She Albion. 





succeeded the exhaastion of his fever. <A He ee ee ie 
ported to the country, agreeably to the advice of his physicians, who 
that e purer air mont restore his sunken energies, and a change of objects 


aid in seeenne the impressions ot the past. 

His mother and Madame Valmont accompanied him toa fine old cha- 
teaa possessed down in Touraine. They had some intention of getting 
M. 8t. e to bear them company ; but though Alfred, morally convin- 
ced that be kad written the anony mous letter, was grateful to him for having 
opened his eyes, still he felt his presence oppressively painful. er 


recalled the perfidy of her he loved excited in his mind the most uncontrol- 
lable emotions. He even cherished a hope that she would write to him and 
justify herself. But he never heard of her since the moment of their part- 
ing. Ashamed of his weakness, he never suffered himself to breathe her 
name, and those around him were of course silent on the subject. It was 
in this state he left town, concealing from all the ion which was prey- 
ing on his peace—too deeply wronged to think of reconciliation, and yet 
too loving to seek for consolaticn by imparting the source of his distress. 


But each hour that sheds a drop of balm upon the most poignant of 
our griefs. Every new day extirpates one by one the thorns that pierced 
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‘ Well, at all events, 1 thank the chance that has again ape us toge~ 
ther. There is something here to employ.you for afew weeks, and you 
must allow me to set my own price upon your work.’ 

«We must fix a fair price, sir, and the little talent I have remaining is 
at your service.’ 

© You live in our neighbourhood 1’ ors 

* I occupy a small room in the Rue St. Romaia, No. 4.’ 

Reinsberg did not perceive that bis answer startled both De Monville 
and his wife. A short silence ensued, during which they looked et each 
other with an air of constraint. 

« Come, sir,’ said the old man, ‘ what am J to do for you ?’ : 

De Monville placed befure him the packet of papers he wished fim to 
cepy; and the old man was about to depart, but Alfred detained him. 
raid to interrogate him openly, the words, ‘ Rue St. Romain, No. 4,’ ran 
in his ears. If his wife had not been present, he would have questioned 

him at once on the subject nearest to his heart. 

‘ And what bave you been doing these many years?’ inquired De Mon- 
ville. 

‘ Something that ill-suited me. 1 lost my situation as a writitg-master io 





b 
Monville’s sojourn in the coun- 
In vain for him Na- 


the heart. It is true the first months of De 
try gave no visible sign of improvement in his health. 


| ture spread forth her beauty and luxuriance; the sunny days, the balmy | 


nights of summer equally weighed down his sinking frame. But by little 


and little the warmth of sammer declines, autumn appears with her empur- , 


roo shades and her urn of dew, and with its coming gloom the invalid felt 


imparting them. 
He was now accompanied in his rambles by his mother and his cousi 
and each day saw his intimacy with the latter increase. 
she who had been the confidant of his hopes should be t 
him. To her alone did he venture to speak of the lost Louisa. 


ny 


fireside, she listened to his wrongs, to his sufferings. 
rows he had undergone, and he found his unhappy love half consoled by the 
tender sympathy ot friendship. 

She was at length induced to acquaint him with a secret which she had 
till then concealed, lest she might have increased his afflictions by her own. 
She had been unwilling to deprive him of a single consolation by letting 
him know that she herself was unhappy. Her husband, M. Valmont, was 
dead. ‘This sad news reached her but a short time betore Alfred found him 
self so cruelly betrayed. 

De Monville was struck with admiration at the inexhaustible fund of 
kindness which made his cousin ever ready to sacrifice herself for others. 
This treasure of a heart was now at liberty. Their conversations hencefor- 
ward gradually became longer and more frequent, and although they losi 
nothing of their charming familiarity, they often became timid and embar- 
rassed on both sides. The name of Louisa was less frequently pronounced, 
and one evening, Alfred holding Madame Valmont’s hands in his, and fix- 


work and reconcile him entirely to existence. 

‘We have both suffered,’ said he. ‘You, united to a man who could not 
appreciate your worth, I from a fatal, misplaced passion. We are now both 
free ; you from a chain which was forced upon you, I from a delirium—a 
dream! We both require the repuse of a sincere, tranquil affection. Will 
you be mine?’ 

She did not then reply; but two months afterwards their marriage was 
celebrated in the chateau. The year following their union was passed in 
the country. The death of the mother of Alfred, which took place during 
that period, seemed to increase their affection for each other. 

They returned to town about the beginning of the winter. De Monville 
resumed his avocations, but sought in study, rather than in the enjoyment of 
wealth and luxury, a diversion to the melancholy which still hung over 
him, and which now seemed to have become a part of his character. Da- 
ring their leng absence, his friend M. St. George had contracted other inti- 
macies and visited him but seldom, and when he did, carefuily abstained, by 
the advice of Madame de Monville, from all allusion to the past. 

Ip addition to his usual occupations, Alfred had his family papers to regu- 
late, to examine title-deeds, and copy a number of letters and other papers. 
He had requested a friend to recommend him a person to whom he could 
intrust this copying, and this brings us to the point of time described at the 
opening of the present chapter. 

Alfred, as we have said, was seated in his study. Madame de Monville 
opened the door and told him the person recommended as a copyist was 
come. 

‘ Will you see him now,’ said she, ‘or shall I desire him to wait?’ 

De Monvilie wished him to be shown in immediately. 





‘ Pardon me, dearest,’ said he, ‘if I have suspected you unjustly. The 
excess of my love renders me distrustful. Besides, the secrets you confess 
to have concealed from me must serve to excuse my first transports. Can 
you forgive me?’ 

She placed one of her hands on her heart, and offered him the other, He 
covered it with kisses, 

‘Al!’ said she, ‘ Alfred, how you have grieved me! 
possible to suffer so much and live.’ 

* And now, dearest,’ said De Monville, ‘ as a pledge of our reconciliation | 
give me that ring you have so often refused me—your mother’s ring. The | 
more your heart Values the gift, the dearer will the sacrifice be to me.’ 

She replied, smiling, ‘Why this new desire? What value can it have in 
your eyes 7” : | 

‘Does it notcontain my Louisa’s hair, cut from her forehead when she 
wasachild? Do notrefuse me. Give it me, I conjure you! I know where 
you keep it, in asmall box in your secretary. Give me the key ! 

His looks were tender and caressing, but his voice trembled with a strange 
emotion. Louisa remarked it. 

‘Ah!’ said she, ‘ is it thus you sue for pardon ?’ 

‘1 will have it!’ cried De Monville, giving vent to the passion he kad 
hitherto suppressed witha struggle; ‘I'll take it by force !’ 

‘ Still suspicious | 

‘ Sull mysterious!’ 

* Well, sir, I will explain all. If I have refused till now to allow yon to 
open my secretary, itis because it contains papers which would have let 
you see that, unable to live on my small income, as you imagined, I have 
supported myself on the produce of my labour. I did not acquaint you with 
this because | was loo proud to receive your gifts. Was it a crime?’ 

De Monyille heard her; he wished to believe what she said; but, like a 
fatal poison, the letter burned his hands. 
smile,— 

‘ And thus you have again deceived me?’ 

He snatched the key from her hand. Stupified at his violence, she sank 
baif fainting in a chair. 

De Monville opened the secretary, searched—seized the box—opened it 

—the ring was gone! 

‘Ah!’ cried he, casting oo her a look of concentrated fury. 
it!’ 

At these words Louisa rose, ran to the secretary, and searched in vain for 
her ring. 

« My ring!’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Gone ! 

‘ Stolen, stolen !’ 


| 
I did not think it 





‘I knew 


‘ Where is it?’ Where is my ring ?’ 


He resumed, with a bitter | 


* Will you allow me, my dear,’ said his wife, ‘to remain in the room 7’ 

‘Certaiuly, if you desire it. But as we have to speak of papers, busi- 
ness, ciphers, our conversation will be the reverse of amusing. Why do 
you wish to stay ?’ 

‘I have but spoken a few words to your copyist, and, if I do not greatly 
mistake the person, he is a most diverting vriginal.’ 

‘ Oh, remain, then, by all means!’ 

He ordered him to be shown in. 

An oid grey-headed man presented himself upon the door being opened, 
and his debut seemed fully to justify the lady’s anticipations. He was at- 
tired in a very old surtout, which, perhaps, had originally been black, bat, 
from exposure to wind and weather, had become'a sort of ambiguous brown. 
Tt was buttoned to the topmost button, as if to disguise the absence of a 
waistcoat; his trousers, of the coarsest magerial, were so short, as to leave a 
considerable distance between heir nether extremities and his shoes, or 
rather sabots, for this part of his costume was not of leather but of wood, 
such as are worn by the French peasantry and individuals of the very pvor- 
est class in Paris. With all these indubitable marks of extreme poverty, 
there was something in his aspect which created a liking, and even com- 
manded respect. Though somewhat bent by age, he was tall and uncouthly 
massive of frame, and the broad German cast of his plain features bore an 
impress of extreme simplicity aud a kindness of heart which not all the 
maris of pinching want and privation, tvo visible in every lineament, could 
change or conceal. 

As the door was opened, this strange-looking figure stopped at the thresb- 
old to make an awkward, over-polite bow ; a manifestation of respect which 
he thrice repeated, advancing a step at each salutation, with a solemnity so 
ridiculous that Monsieur and Madame de Monville had considerable diffi- 
culty in restraining a burst of laughter. When the poor man had conclu- 
ded this ceretnony, he raised his eyes and cast a bashful, humble glance 
around theroom. Suddenly his features assumed an expression of extreme 
surprise, and he remained wiih his mouth open, gazing bewilderedly upon 
De Monville, who, to the great astonishment of his wife, exclaimed, in a 
tone of animation unusual with him,— 

‘What! my old friend, Reinsberg ?’ 


not to forget the professor who taught you the rudiments of ap art now des- 
pised, and of which I am, I fear, the last representative !’ 

De Monville then introduced the old man in form to his wife, as having 
been saree of writing at the College of Charlemagne when he wasa pu- 
pil. ‘The cordiality of his reception put the old man qatte at bis ease. 

‘It was very different,’ said he, ‘at the time I gave you your lessons, now 





‘Yes, stolen,’ said Alfred, Then taking her rudely by the arm he read 
aloud from the letter.— 

‘ The proof that all ties are not broken off between this woman and her 
former lover—a proof that they stiil love each other—is, that she made him 
a present of a ring, a family ring, given her by her mother, enclosing some 
of her own hair.’ 

‘ Now,’ cried De Monville, ‘can you deny it? You refused to give me 
the ring, you refused to give me thekey. Falsehood upon falsehood, in- 
famy upon infamy!’ 

In a frantic voice she called her servant, ‘ My ring 
my ring? What have you done with my ring ?’ 

‘You know Marian is not here,’ said De Monville, with a smile of scorn- 
ful bitterness. ‘ Farewell, madam; tell your lover he can return.’ 

Louisa had fallen senseless on the ground. De Monville cast a last look 
at her as she lay, pale and motionless. He took a few steps towards her ; 
but indignation arrested this movement of returning tenderness. 

He threw a purse of gold upon the table and disappeared. 


THE ‘ECRIVAIN PUBLIC.’ 


Eighteen months after the terrible scene we have just narrated, we find 
Monville seated in his study in the Rue de Grenelle. He had grown pale, 


» Marian! where is 


and much thinner, and appeared several years older than at that period. He | 


was married. Madame Valmont, his cousin, of whose estimable qualities 
we have before spoken, had become his wife. A few words are necessary 
ym ane this change in the situation of the two relatives towards each 
er. 
Atter De Monville’s rupture with Louisaa violent fever had for some time 
endangered his life. He must have died had it not been for the tender and 
ubremitting care of his mother and his gentle cousin. And on his recov- 


ery, tarough broken in spirit, gratitude and friendship bound bim to exist- 
Sut the deepest melancholy 


ence, ior their sakes more than for his own. 





| more than “te years ago. I beg pardon, madam, if I speak so freel 

| before you, but I grow young when I think of bygone times. Do not, I 

| eNtreat, pay attention to my wardrobe. I have brushed and cleaned these 

| poor habiliments as well as possible; but they are very, very old and mis. 
erable. 1 was ashamed to knock when I saw this rich botel; and probably 

| if you had not accidentally been here, your servants would not have admit. 

| ted me, but turned me from the door for a beggar. This thought made me 
timid, and [ fear you must have thought me very ridiculous ia presenting 

| myself as I did. Such, madam, is poverty, humiliating both to mind an 

| body ; for I once knew bow to enter a room in a proper manner, and often 

have sculded and punished young ladies as rich and as charming as your- 


self. 
Madame de Monville smiled with such kind affability, that the poor pro- 
fessor felt quite at home. 
‘ indeed,’ said he to De Monville, I am delighted to see.you 1” 
‘ ; a I also,’ said De Monville, shaking the old man kindly by the 
and. 


much at ease that I will ask permission to sit down at the fire while you 
explain what I can do to be useful to you. It is Jong since I saw any fire 
in my own room, save that of a candle, and I go to bed often with the 
} san.’ 

He drew an arm-chair towards the chimney, sat down, stretched out his 
legs, placed his elbows upon his knees, and held his wrinkled hands to the 
ire. 

_ De Monville, who found his oid professor as simple and good-natured as 
formerly, looked at him with complacency. 

‘I see, my poor old friend,’ said he, ‘ Fortune has not been kind to you; 
but since you sometimes thought of me, why did you not come to see me? 
You would have been always welcome.’ 

‘I was, perhaps, wrong; but you who have been always rich know but 
| one side of charity. It is easy to give, bat it is difficult to beg.’ 

' 








| made me at length finally abando 


It was natural that | 


he first to console | 
In their ; Must tell you, 


long walks, now become a daily custom, in the long evenings passed at the | 
She wept for the sor- , 


| 


{ 


ing on her a tender inquiring glance, asked her if she would complete her | 


‘ M. de Monville,’ said the old man, ‘how kind of you to remember me ! 


‘Come, you are still the same,—kind, and without pride; you set me so | 


a school, and my pupils fell off, not because I was unable to teach, but be- 
cause a new style of tuition had come into fashion, by which the entire art 
of calligraphy was taught in a dozen lessons. What could! do? 1 was 
forced to take a little shop, or, more truly, a stall, and became a public 
letter-writer. The trade was, perhaps, more profitable than that [ had lost ; 
but it made mea kind of accomplice in so many intrigues and so much 


is grief diminish and his health improve. The sadness of the season suited | wickedness that I became disgusted with it. More than once I thought of 
the melancholy tone of his mind, and he at length relieved his sufferings by | giving it up; and a circumstance which, in spite of me, troubled my con- 


science,—a letter I had been weak enough to copy for a miserable reward, 
n it.’ 

‘ A letter ?” said De Monville, with seeming indifference. 

‘ Yes, an anonymous letter, which contained a most serious accusation. | 
I always held incontempt accusations that the authors were 
ashamed to sign. My opimion through life has been, that truth can show 
itself barefaced any where. Don’t you think so, sir ?’ ; 

‘I do,’ said De Monville, so much taken up by the old man’s discoarse 
| that he did not look at his wife, who had become of a deathlike paleness 
| * But how could this letter affect you so much as to induce you to give up 
yvur business ?’ ; 

‘ Because it might have injured, or, indeed, have been the death of, an 
innocent person ; it might also, it is true, have enlightened another and an- 
masked the blackest perfidy.’ em x 

‘ And why,’ observed Madame de Monville, in acalm voice, but not free 
from a certain tremulousness,—‘ why, for your own tranquillity, not be! eve 
the second supposition as prubable ae the first ?” est a 

The poor professor lifted his eyes to heaven and sighed. 

* Once I could have done so, madam, but now 

‘Now!’ repeated De Monville. 








‘Now I cannol,’ said Reinsberg, sadly. ‘it was apresentiment, too econ 
too fatally realised ?’ 
‘Of whom did the letter speak ?’ asked De Monville. 
‘Of a young woman.’ 
‘ And to whom was it directed ?’ 
‘ That I never knew. It wasa boy who brought it me to be copied, and 
| he had orders to have the direction written by another person: nor would 


he inform me whether he had received his directions {rom a man or a wo- 


man. Such mystery made me uneasy; the singular precautions taken op- 
peared to me so strange and sinister that I had a superstitious foreboding 
of evil to spring fromit. It was not the first time I had felt my apprener - 
sions excited by such letters, but never to such an extent’ ‘The more [ 
| reflected the more convinced | became that I had made myself ap instra- 

ment of evil to the innocent by this deed. So { closed my shop and ‘ook 


a 


| up my residence in Rue St. Romain. The first two nights | passed in wy 
| new habitation were calm and silent; but, about the middle of the third, I 
| beard stifled moans as of a person in extreme suffering. The next day J 
| was informed that the apartment opposite mine was occupied by a young 
| woman, whose life was despaired of. : 
| © A tew days had elapsed, when one afternoon, as 1 returned home, 1 wae 
| surprised to see her door standing wide open. I looked in—no ove in the 
first room ; [ called—no answer ; the silence was alarming. | entered ine 
inner room, aud there I saw, stretched on a bed, the pallid, inar imate form 
of a once young woman. I replaced her poor heed, which had fallen off the 
bed, upon ber pilllow; and, by the aid of a bottle of salts, which stood on 


on 


ne 
“oS 


the chimney, after some time restored her to consciousness. 1 found, 
inquiry, that her servant had left her that very day Without inguiz 
into her pecuniary resources, I hired a nurse. She bad, fortunately, a few 
pieces of gold, aud the unfortunate Mademoiselle Chatenay, for { forgot to 
tell you her name P 

De Monville rose with a convulsive start, and Reinsberg, ‘nterrap i: 
himself, saw him pale as ashes, his face bathed in tears; he ‘ooked a: 
dame de Monville, despair seemed written upon every feature. Her 24 








band approached her; he took ber hand and said,— L 
’ Matilda, these tears, which flow in spite of myself, are an oOfence to 
| your love. I feel it; pray leave the room, and forgive me 


She looked down, and replied in a low voice, but in a tone cf indese 
able angaish, as she withdrew,— 

‘ } knew you still loved her !’ 

Reinsberg had risen aleo, he was confounded, and when he saw 4 


alone with Ve Monville, he scarcely knew whether he ought to go 


t 

| 

| 

| mee 
n 


ik 


Or 








not; but Alfred, delivered from the restraint he had until then impoved on 
| himself, seized his arm with frantic eagerness, and exclaimed ,— 
| ‘Is she dead ?’ 
* ee; 
De Monville sank on a chair, and covered his face with his hands. ! ur 
| a few moments he successfully endeavoured to suppress his feelings, but tue 


effort was beyond his strength ; aud his whule frame became shaken by an 
agony of grief. After a few minutes he rose, and pressing the hand of 
Reinsberg,— 

‘ Excuse this weakness, my old friend,’ said he. 

The old professor wiped his eyes, but he spoke not. 

‘ And she was calumniated ?’ said Alfred. 

‘ She was.’ 

‘ Who told you so?’ agen 

‘ Herself. The proofs of her innocence are undeniable.’ 

* What proofs? Explain — tell me all you know” ; 

‘ Her sufferings were long protracted,’ said the old man, ‘ and I passed 
| whole days and nights by her bedside. I tended her as a father, and gained 
her entire confidence ; she told me her miserable story ; that the day before 
that fixed for her marriage, her lover came to her residence excited to mac- 
ness by an anonymous letter, in which she was accused of infidelity to 
him. She showed it to me. Judge of my feelings when I recognised my 
own writing! It was the letter about which [ had felt such an ominous 
presentiment. I besought her—for, as I had involuntarily injured her, | 
wished to repair the wrong I had done her—to tell me the name of the per- 
| son to whom the infamous calumny had been written, that might acquaint 
| him with his error. She was inflexible. ‘ Itis too late now,” said she, 
her white thin hand upon her bosom, “ death is already here. Why 
\importune him? Let him forget me, though it is cruel to be thus forgot- 
tem. I still love him so tenderly, that it would be yet more cruel for me 

to know I had afflicted him with unavailing regrets.” Her dying agony 

was long, and she bore her sufferings with a resignation more like that of a 

heavenly spirit than a poor being of human clay. One evening the nurse 

and I were seated near her. She saw my tears, for I had began to love he: 

as my own child, and the hour of separation was visibly at band. ‘ Nay,’ 
| said she, in her low angelic voice, ‘‘do not weep, my last, my only iriend 
| but rejoice, for your poor Louisa’s sorrows and sufferings are at an ead.” 
| My hand was in hers, I felt a faint pressure, and all was over!’ ; 

No words can do justice to the feelings with which De Monville listened 
to the o!d man’s tale. For some time after he had closed his mournful! nar 
rative, he remained gazing silently on the ground. At length, sudden'y 
starting to his feet, as if his last refuge lay in doubt, he approached Reins- 
berg. a 

‘You say she was calumniated, but the proof?—Where is tlie proo! "e 

* Listen,’ said the old professor. ‘It appears that she bad expiaioec : he 
| visit of a person mentioned in the anonymous letter. The circumstance 


‘ 





| 


| 


| laying 


| which occasioned the rupture was the abstraction of a ring. This ring ehe 
} was accused of having given to her pretended lover, and she was unable ) 
account for its loss. Sao this ring had been stolen by her old 7 vant, a 
woman named Marian, who had been bribed to purloin it ter par Geek. 
The day I first saw poor Louisa, this wretched woman, stung Dy remy zee, 
had suddenly left her, but had left behind her a written account 0° re 
10 had bribed her, She had 


crime, without, however, naming the person wl 
laid this letter on the bed of her dying mistress ey 3 PN rk 
to confess it herself, and supplicated her pardon. Louisa oo oa, read- 
ing the letter, and then it was | first entered her poo . " vA or 4 = 

‘Enough, enough!’ said De Monville. ‘It was weet " Pl 
onymous letter, | who murdered the enlortune a - rated Aare 
have formed such an infernal plot? Had my poor lost ange” ry tiny “oy 

* She mentioned no one, but she spoke to me sometimes of a friend « 
intended husband’s family.’ 

‘M, St. George! Ah! he it was, 
Could they have plotted toget! 


> 


during her sleep, not daring 


her 


without a doubt! my mother’s conf 
Rania er? { no, no! my mother ox 
dant. 
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not—would.uot! No, he acted aloue. [ remember his opinions on the 
bject.’ 

a you were more calm, said Reinsberg, ‘{ would give you the proof 
ow require—the original of the letter.” 

‘Have you got it still ? 

«Yes, | keptit: [have it at home.” 

‘ Bring it me to-morrow—nay, this eveniag—this very moment—I must 
have it. Let as go for it at once!’ ; 

When the old professor saw the eagerness and the sinister expression of 
satisfaction which lighted up the featares of De Monville, he repented 
having owned that he had the letter still in his possession. 

‘We could not fiad it now. I must search for it,’ said he. ‘Perhaps | 
have mislaid it. Besides, I wil! not give it you till I know what you imtend 
to do with it.’ 

«I want a proof, that’s all,’ replied De Monville, with apparent calmness. 

‘Very ‘aul, I now take my leave, and will bring it you to-morrow, 
find it, as I trust I shall.’ : 

It was dark, Reinsberg took leave of his friend, and returned to his 
humble home. He was nowise embarrassed about giving him the letter he 
desired. He had merely thought it prudent to take some precautions re- 
specting the use he intended to make of it, aad the assumed calmness of 
ra fred had completely satisfied his more than pacific nature. 

De Monville did not think his old friend quite so simple-minded as he 
really was; furas soon as he was alone, he said to himse!f, ‘He will not 
bring it me; but [ do not want it.’ ; 

Ac hour afterwards a servant was despatched to carry three !etters; two 


: — +. 63 ; Sin ; sie ae / 3 
‘wwers directed to a couple of De Mouvilie’s friends, the third was to M. St. 
George. 
To be concluded next week. 
—— 


UNITED IRISHMEN. 


The United Irishmen; their Lives.and Times. By RB. R. Madden, M.D. 
Third Series, Dublin, Dutty. 


Doctor Madden’s work contains most valuable materials for history, col- 
lected by great personal labour and at no inconsiderable expense, verified 
by comparison with the authentic records of the unhappy period to which 
hia work relates; bat, unfortunately, placed before the public in such 
alovenly disorder as to deter all but the most devoted of readers from their 
perusal. Among the most important documents which he has published 
are the account kept of the disbursements of secret service money at the 
Castle, and the letters of the spies and informers kept im pay by Major 
Sirr : ~but the use which he has made of these records is rather to iliasttate 
iacidents of individual history than to present in an intelligible point of 


view the state of Ireland during the two insurrections of 1793 and 1803, and | 


the policy pursued by the Government. Without directly repeating the 
preposterous charge, that these insurrections were deliberately tostered by 
the Government, for the purpose of carrying and perpetuating the Union, 
he indirectly countenances the insinuation; though every part of the evi- 
deace abundantly proves that the English Ministry was deliberately and de- 
signedly deceived by its subordinate agency in Dubiin Castle. 

The establishment of the independence of the Irish Parliament, in 1782, 
so far from being an era to whica a nation should look back with pride and 
tuankfulness, wes really the commencement ot the most corruptand calami- 
tous period to be found in the annals of any country. The boasted revolu- 


tion established, not the indepeadence ot Ireland, but the independence of | 
the Irish Protestant ascendancy; and compelled the English Ministry to | 


support the power and wink at the excesses of that ascendancy, rather than 
peril the integrity of the empire. The rebellion of 1798 was a very differ- 
ent thing from the insurrection of 1798 :—the former was a deliberate plan 
for establishing a republic, planned by some men of rank and station, whose 
minds had been inflamed by the success of the Americans in achieving in- 


‘dependence and by the bright promise of the early stages of the French Re- | 


volation ;—the insurrection of 1798 was the work of a peasantry goaded to 
resistance by local oppression and milNary licentiousness. [t was the despe. 
rate struggle of men destitute of arms, leaders, or organization,—who fought 
with (he courage of despair, because they had no hopes of mercy. A civil 
war Lad been prepared, but a Jacqguerie exploded. Dr. Madden has fre- 
queutly pointed out the important distinction between the two series of 
‘events; but he has not unfrequently blended them together, and has thus 
produced an inconsisteacy which greatly increases the perplexities arising 
from the chaotic arrangement of his work. 
_ Ut would not be possibie within anything like reasonable limits to give an 
tatelligible account of what has been deservedly called the ‘ Irish Reign of 
Terror.’ It would require us to recast all the materials collected by Dr. 
Madden in his three series,—and to add many more from parliamentary 
documents and state papers, which he has, doubtless, consulted, but has not 
used so extensively as an examinatiot of the whole subject requires. We 
piadly abandon the repulsive topic ; but the insurrection of 1808, that miser- 

le appendix to 1798, bas the merit of offering more novelty, involving less 
of painiul controversy, and concentrating the greater part of its intetest 
round a single individual,—Robert Emmet. To this event alone we shall 
confine our attention. There is muck of instraction to be found in its history, | 
and much of warning to be deduced trom its example. x 

It is generally known that the English Government entered into a treaty 
with the leaders of the United Irishmen, by which they were rescued from 
tue penalties of high treason on certain conditions. It is also known that 
these state prisoners charged the Government with breach of faith, and at- 
tributed to the English cabinet the unhappy refusal of the American minis- 
ter to permit them to seek refuge in the United States. When they were 
liberated from Fort St. George, in 1802, they went to the continent; and 
when they saw the itcreasing probability of the Peace of Amiens proving 
nothing better than a hollow truce, they began to speculate upon the proba- 
bility of renewing the struggle in Ireland. Talleyrand opened a commani- 
cation with them, through Dr. M‘Nevin; and Robert Emmet, who had only 
just attained the age of manhood, was admitted to an interview with Na- 
poieon, then First Consul. 
lo 1798, Robert Emmet had been a distinguished student in Trinity Col- 

lege, Dablin; and he was one of those expelled by Lord Clare when he 
beid bis memorable visitation. His elder brother was one of the leaders of 
the United Irishmen,—and bad been one of the state prisoners. Robert had 
adc pted the same principles, but with greater zeal and enthusiasm. He 
‘ormed a plan for raising an insurrection in Ireland simultaneous with a 
French invasion et England; but, with all the self-reliance of youth, he 
trusted more to his own inventive genius than to the promises of allies or 
the advice of associates. A plot of a different natnre had been previousl 
formed by a remnant of the United [rishmen. It was connected with Col. 
Despard’s insane attempt of 1802, the intention being to raise an insurrec- 
tion at the same time in Ireland and England. When information of these 
proceedings reached the refugees in Paris, they sent Robert Emmet home 
to ascertain the state of public feeling. This he estimated more from his 
preconceived opinions and imagination than from any careful inquiry. The 
account which the author gives of his interviews with the enthasiastic are 
not devoid of interest :— 
“ At my first interview with Mr. Emmet, on his arrival from France, he 
told me that ‘some of the first men of the laud had invited him over ;’ he 
asked me my opinion, ‘ was I fur an appeal to arms?’ j replied ‘I was,’ 
After some future conversation, he said, ‘ his plan was formed.’ On my 
Secoud interview with Mr. Emmet, he told me he would require my con- 
Siant assistance, and said that two stores were taken, and workmen had been 
selected. Mr. Emmet engaged in this attempt in consequence ot promises, 
from the upper ranks, of assistance to make the preparation general over 
the island; when money failed, however, treachery in the upper ranks be- 
gan to appear, as in all former struggles. No money was forthcoming, and 

ir. Emmet had no alternative but to shat the stores and discharge the men 
which must be attended with the worst consequences, or go to work with 
‘what resources he had, which, if properly directed, were ully sufficient to 
take the city and castle of Dublia. On making aremark to Mr. Emmet 
respecting the defection ef Colonel Plunket, he said, ‘there were many 
who professed to serve a cause with life aud fortune, but if called on to 
redee:n their pledge, would contrive to do it with the lives and fortunes of 
others; for my part,’ said he, ‘ my fortane is now committed, the promises 
0: many whose fortunes are considerable are committed likewise, but their 
means bave not been, as yet, forthcoming. If I am defeated by their con- 
duct, the fault is not mine ; even my defeat will not save the system which 
I oppose, but the time will come when its greatest advocates cannot live un- 
der the weight of its iniquity, until which time, my reasons for the present 
attempt will not be fully understood, except by the few who serve, and may 
suffer, with me. The elements of dissolution are gathering round the sys- 
tem by which theae three islands are governed, and the Bite system will 
accelerate its fall.” 


There is some difficulty in discovering whether Emmet had really re- 
eeived any countenance from men of rank. Hope mentioned two names 
Which we forbear to quote, because we have reason to believe him mista- 


ken ; but Daggan, another of Emmet's associates, gives strong corrobora- 
tive evidence of the assertion that ‘Emmet had secret friends connected 
with the Goverament, who gave him intelligence of all the movements 
about the castle.’ It 1s a more difficult question to determine whether the 
Government had any intelligence of Emmet’s proceedings. We believe 
with Hope, that they had not. In fac!, the vigilance of the Evglish minis. 


try was fixed on Paris, and the intrigues of the Irish refugees with the 
French government; but a8 Robert Emmet, from the time of his atrival in 
ireland, in the winter of 1802, had acted independently of the refugees, the 
ministers had lost ‘the clue to his secret. The very impradence of the 
leaders of the insurrection tended to disarm suspicion. On the 14th of 
July, they lighted bonfires to celebrate the French Revolution :—on the 
16th their carelessness led to an explosion and fire at their depot in Patrick 
Street ; and the approach of an outbreak was a common topic of conversa- 
tion in Dublin. In fact, Emmet’s plans were so wholly his own, thet the 
failure of his arrangements at the critical moment of outbreak seems to us 
far more likely to have been the result of defective organization than of 
wilful treachery. 

On the night of the 23d of July, he set out from the place of rendezvous 
to storm the Castle of Dublin, with not quite two hundred men, imperfectly 
armed and half intoxicated. They had bat a short distunce to march; and 
had they advanced at once, would, probably, in the first moment of sar- 
prise, have mastered the seat of government. Bat they had not gone 
through half a street, when the front ranks were separated from the rear, 
and the stragglers from the rear forgot everything bat assassination and 
plunder. While Emmet was endeavouring to form his followers into some- 


—_— 


Evea in England we are familiar with the fact, that the iafluences of eli. 
mate continue to affect the numan system long after it has been withdrawn 
from their operation. Thus, when that appanage of Leadenball street, 
which will soon extend from the Indus to Cape Comorin, restores to us an- 
nually ship loads of mummied qui-his, who have survived their friends, 
their tempers, and their livers, they maintain such a continuous inflamma- 
tion from the combined action of coups-de-soleil, and curry, thatthey may 
be seen, during the first two or three summers after their resurrection, op- 
posing thin white jackets, and thinner nankeen faces, to the. of 
British pic nic weather, which would pierce the inmost blubber of a fat and 
florid Cockney, through the triple mail of broadcloth. 

The country is rocky, mountainous, and covered with the deep jungle of 
pathless forests; hence it isimpossible to employ ~—— satillensy end the 
light field-pieces are not of sufficient calibre to bear effectively upon the 
works of the almost inaccessible strongholds which command every pass, 
The same difficulties, of course, impede the advance of commissariat and 
ordnance wagons, and of ambulances for the wounded ; so that the want of 
all three had been severely felt in the short campaign, the particulars of 
which were tow unfolded to us atthecamp. Under these circumstances 
we can no longer marvel at the successive defeats of tbe Russians. Troops, 








thing like order, he received intelligence of the murder of Lord Kilwarden. whose moral tone has been depressed by tedious imprisonment, inadequate 
He hastened to the scene of outrage; and, when he beheld the result, at | food, and sickness, are led on by officers, one half of whom naturally con- 
cuce abandoned the enterprise. The insurrection was begun and ended in | sider themselves as working out their sentences, rather than exeogtiag the 
less than two hours; and many of the citizens of Dublin were unconscious | daties of their profession ; while the prospect of long marches, short 
that any such event had occurred until they read the account in the news- commons, and of exposure to the most trying alternations of weather, 
papers of the following morning. Dr. Madden seems aota little perplexed , without ammunition and medical necessaries, is not calculated to awaken, 
by this lame and impoteut conclusion of the affair; but he publishes a doc ! or sustain a spirit of chivatrous self-devotion. 





; ument which sufficient] explains the failure. Emmet’s own plan of attack| The systemof warfare isconstracted on Guerilla principles buscades 


is a sad illustration of the perils which civilians encounter when playing al | beset every track; at every coign of vantage a selective fire, directed 
soldiers. He committed the grievous error of taking everything for | against the officers, or the most forward of the men, is opened by a force, 
granted; and, when the moment for action came, nothing was ready. | which , 
A romantic interest is thrown over Emmet’s pee ° age at: | Mocks their view, and, us they follow, flies ; 

tachment to Miss Carran,—which was fully returned. It is, indeed, be- | 3 

lieved that he coald have made his escape had be not lingered about Dublin | avalanches of trees, aad pocls me rape cea ® _ = ia at « oh d gorge 
in the hope of obtaining a parting interview. Dr. Madden has failed to dis- | 2P0° the defenceless files below, and even, if they should at length eu 
cover by oben the veune man was betrayed to Major Sirr; but his cap. | '* measuring swords with their opponents, they have to deal with an enemy 


- | 
ture must be attributed rather to his own neglect of ordinary precautions | desperate 


: . As mountain cat that guards her young, 
than t hery. Dr. Madden has taken great to pro- } “ - ‘ 
—= er Cooaperantte ~~ pow ae -_ ee ed be- | and stimulated by the exalted fanaticism of a charch militant: for their 
fore sentence of death was pronounced. We shall quote the concluding | commanders-in-chief are chosen from among the Priesthood. These sacer- 
paragraph ¢-— dotal so!diers—beaters of the ‘drum ecclesiastic, 
‘My Lord, you are impatient for the sacrifice. The blood which you And such as built their faith upon 
seek is not congealed by the artificial terrors which surround your victim— | The holy text of pike and gua, 


it circulates warmly and unruffled throughiits channels, and in a little time it | cheoie tuhtS dell g regations morally, and their invaders physically, with 


will cry to heaven—be yet patient! I have butafew words more to say— 4 ; : : ; 

I am soing to my cold Tod silent grave—my lamp of life is nearly extin- pypsencan ley ” TONE PO ee ke ee 
guished—TI have parted with every thiug that was dear to me in tais lite, | An aid de rag ~_ among other ‘memoties’ of murder’ —fecoutited to 
and for my country’s cause with the ido! of my soul, the object of my affec- | 4+" a!de- e-Camp—among : : 

y copes] 5 cone ee gect ot my aticc- | us, in the intervals of a peaceful cigar, that upon one occasion a cordon had 
tious. My race is ran—the grave opens to receive me, and I sink into its | been formed by an overwhelming body of Russians round @ small fort, 
bosom. Ihave but one request to ask at my departure from this world, it into which nearly four thousand Circassians, men, women, and child- 
is the charity of its silence. Let no man write my epitaph; for as no man | ren, had thrown themselves. As the besieged were totally unprovided with 
who kno-vs ne A wesery ewe now ee oe er owes prejadice or ign | ieee provisions or ammunition, and as the slight walls were easily breach- 
rance asperse them. t them rest in obscurity and peace, my memory | a § - 1. 
be left in oblivion, and my tomb remain adunasbed, until other times cal _ed, an immediate surrender was expected; wien suddenly the gates were 


other men can do justice to my character. When my country takes her 
place among the nations of the eartl, then and not till then, let my epitaph 
be written, I have done.’ 

This speech effected what few efforts of eloquence could have accom- 
plished ;—it shook the firm nerves of Norbury. For the first and last time 
in his life, he exhibited symptoms of emotion in pronouncing sentence of 
death upon a prisoner. Emmet, however, met his doom unmoved ;—and 





his end was that of one whvw had little regret for the past and bright hopes 
for futurity. 

Sympuy for this young man’s fate by no means implies approbation of 
his cause. Intentions alone are not sufficient to confer the title of patriot,— 
and we think that Emmet had as imperfect a ee of the end at which 
he aimed as he had of the adequacy of the means by which it was to be ef- 
fected. He had resolved to overthrow the British Government in Ireland ; 
but he never appears to have considered what form of government he would 
erect in its place. He talked, indeed, of a provisional government,—but 
did not know of what materials it could be framed. Ardent young men, 
impatient of real imaginary grievances, are anxious to destroy existing in- 
stitutions, without considering that they have no right to pull down until 
they have settled what to build up. ‘The destructive and constructive fa- 
culties are very different in their nature. We respect Washington and Frank- 
lin, not so much for having resisted England, as tor having organized Ameri- 
ca. We do not refuse pity to Emmet,—but can accord him little more.— 
He was inadequate to the task he had undertaken; and only added a la- 
meutable iilustration to the many proofs of the aphorism,—that patriotism 
is pernicious tu the objects of its choice when it is not accompanied and 
tempered by prudence.—London Athencum. 

——— ge 
A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. 
Resumed from a former number of the Albion. 
THE CAUCASUS—THE SWORD AND THE TONGUE. 
Failure of the Russians in the Caucasus accounted for—Starvation, Im- 
prisonment and Epidemics—Animal warmth of Southern Races—The 

Qui-hi and the Cocknsy—Circassian Geography and Strategy—Church 

Militant—Amazous—Georgian Beauties—Estimate of the Russians as 

Linguists—The Bar of Billingsgate—Identity of Dialects—Nubian and 

Northumbrian Soirées. 

Daring our sojourn in the camp, we naturally endeavoured to ascertain, 
as far as the communicativeness of the officers would admit, the true posi- 
tion of affairs in the Caucasus; but here we had to deal with a three-fold 
difficulty ; firstly—a laudable reluctance to detail to foreigners statistics not 
peculiarly flattering to either national or professional pride ; secondly—a 
tear of provoking the jealous surveillance which extends to the discussion 
of even the most unimportant particulars of any branch uf the public ser- 
vice; and, lastly—a disinclination to dwell upon the miseries of a compul- 
sory exile ; for a campaign in the Caucasus is regularly prescribed as acor- 
rective ofany political or social outbreak, not sufficiently grave to undergo 
the ultima ratio of Siberia. 

All the hot spirits who exhibit any unruliness in observing the laws, 
whether moral or imperial—who are disposed to rebellion, or extrava- 
gance—in fine, to tamper violently with their own constitutions, or that of 
their own country, are submitted to the cooling process of a Circassiae 
bivouac with the utmost practical effect; for the survivors seldom require 
a repetition of the treatment. 

The arrival, however, of a bulletin from the seat of war, on the day pre- 
vious to our departure from Krasnoi-Celo, and the determination of the 
emperor, at the suggestion of Count Woronzow, the commander-in-chief, 
to make the contents of it public, dispelled all mystery, and dissolved the 
1 of caution. Consequently, anecdotes of flood and field were let ioose 

ike 

The frost-pent airs of old Munchausen’s horn, 
and we no longer wondered at the successful resistance of a handfal of 
mountaineers to the gigantic power against whieh they are arrayed. It is, 
in fact, a war more ot climate and circumstances, than of strategy. 

The causes of failure on the part of the Russians are manifoli. There 
are but few months of the year in which any military movement is practica- 
ble, and the vast majority of the troops engaged in the annual campuign 
commence their operations enfeebled by long confinement, and unwhole- 
some diet. They are stationed in isolated forts, surrounded by a ant 
which affords no adequate subsistence, and they are consequently supplie 
only with such salt provisions as the disinterested humanity of a commissa- 
ry is disposed to vouchsafe. The watchful enemy is always on the prow! 
with his unerring matchlock, and wo to the adventurous straggler, or sports- 
man, who separates himself from the parties, which occasionally sally out 
in search of forage and fuel. The climate is fearfully unhealthy; and 
when the sun is in his altitude, the ‘heat of the narrow pag’ is insupport- 
able, even to men who enjoy the infernal atmosphere of a Rassiau bath. 

The stagnant marshes reek with malaria, and the dense woods exhale 

pensaare miasma. Hence gastric fevers and dysentery prove the most ef- 
ective auxiliaries to Schamyl. The nights are cold in the opposite extreme, 
and this rapid transition is fatal to the constitution of the hardy looking 
mujik, who in the northern provinces braves with impunity the alternate 
action of raw damp and clear frost thirty degrees below Zero. Itis a re- 
markable, but well authenticated point in natural history, that tenacity of 
life, and capability of adaptation to sudden changes of temperature, are 
ound to eXist in a much higher degree in natives of the genial and ener- 
vating south; and it would seem as though they were imbued with such 
an exuberance of caloric, as to enable them to draw, when necessity re- 
quires, upon their reserve of ‘ vigor igneus,’ just asa camel resorts to his 
extraordinary supply of water. 

In the disastrous retreat from Moscow, it is stated by Baron Larrey, the 
chief of Napoleon’s medical staff, that the corps of the grande armée, which 





had been recruited from among the ‘ fiery Franks’ of Provence, the Lom- 
bards, and the Neapolitans, survived privations and sufferings, under which 
the juke-warm northern Germans and Poles sunk in thousands 


thrown open, and the whole garrison made a frantic sortie. Every woman 
bore a babe on one arm, and with the other wieldeda yataghan. At 
first there was a disposition on the part of the Russians to allow them to 
escape, but they would not abandon their husbands, brothers, and lovers, 
and fought with sach determination, that at length all mercy towards sex 
and age was forgotten; the womea were shot or bayoneted, and the brains 
| of the infants were dashed out by the infuriated soldiery, till not one lived 
to bear the bloody tidings to their kindred. The flight of vultures wheeling 
above their banquet, alone revealed the scene ot the massacre. 

Such are life and death in the Caucasus; and yet it must be admitted 
that these campaigns have produced and trained many able officers. The 
medals bestowed for remarkable conduct in them are flatteringly distin- 
guished amidst the blaze of the worthless orders, which sparkle on every 
breast. There is at least as much of danger, hardship, and romance, as is 
required to invest the survivor, if he happens to be good looking and sen- 
timental, with sufficient poetry to win the sighs and smiles of the ladies of 
the court, many of whom, either from motives of policy, or from their 
greater beauty and liveliness, have been chosen among those families of 
Georgian or Circassian blood, who profess to be well affected towards Rus- 
sia. Their lustrous eyes and long lashes, the rapid play of their featares, 
the eloquent nobility of their blood, their fervid vocabulary, and their sin- 
gular facility in acquiring and speaking correctly every talkable language, 
eminently qualify them for the representation of a court life. 

With regard to this latter accomplishment, I cannot but think that the re- 
putation of the Russians as linguists has been greatly over-rated. Their 
own language offers no inducement to its study and cultivation, and I be- 
lieve that few of them know more of it than is necessary to give orders to 
their servauts, just as many a Highland laird, unconscious of Ossian, or any 
less apocryphal relic of Celtic literature, can convey his wants to his gillies, 
within a limited range of communication. French has been for some gen- 





| erations the language of diplomacy and society at Petersburg, and almost 


every one writes it critically, and speaks it flaently, but witha very disa- 
greeable accent. which is the more remarkable, as the pronunciation of 
Russian falls softly and musically on the ear of a foreigner. As to English, 
though it is always considered an indispensable branch of early education, 
we found scarcely one among the men, who retained it sufficiently to take 

art in conversation, without intense internal agony; and as they originally 
aatve it from bonnes and nurses, selected without much care as to their 
‘whereabouts,’ or acquirements, it was often amusing to trace intonations 
and inflexions, borrowed from the banks of the Tay and the Shannon, and 
turns of expression and graces of phraseology transplanted from the schools 
of Wapping and Billingsgate. The air of self-satisfied pride with which 
these half-forgotten treasures were laboriously drawn from the hoards of 
inufantine recollection, was irresistibly }udicrous, The ladies have, on the 
other hand, generally matured their acquaintance with our language under 
English governesses of higher qualifications, and have consequently purified 
their accent and grammar, sufficiently to talk readily upon subjects with 
which they are familiar, as for instance, our poets and novelists, whose works 
they read with a thorough appreciation of their style, 

Before closing this subject, it is worthy of remark, that, though the Rus- 
sians are distinguished by great facility of imitation and flexibility of the 
vocal organs, they do not approximate to the pronunciation of the various 
nations who surround their borders, but maintain even among the descend- 
ants of the various races, who are scattered over an immensity of space, an 
almost unbroken uniformity of dialect and accent. Some foreigners, in- 
deed, who had lived so many years in the country as to have become 
thoroughly naturalised, and to Love mastered the language, informed us, 
that they were unable to detect auy difference in the mode of speaking 
throughout the whole line of march from Petersburg to the frontiers of 
Asia. Now, without instancing the Scotch and Irish varieties, in England 
alone, despite the long established facility of intercourse, and the centuries 
that have elapsed since the last infusion of continental blood, an intelli ent 
alien, who had spent two years among us, wonld doubtiess be sensible of 
a marked distinction between the atrocities of a Cockney, a Cornishman 
and a Northumbrian. With regard to the two latter, or. long and wide 
travel has bestowed upon me aN average apprehension of strange sounds, 
I am free to confess, that I am totally re  ¢ of following even the drift 
of the ideas intended to be expressed by them, and that I should feel quite 
as well qualified to sustain a partin a Nubian conversaZione, 48 in an ‘at 
home,’ of either of these British barbarians. 


THE CAPITAL AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
Tsarsko-Celo—The Farmer and the Soldier—The Dairy and Arsenal—The 
Gifts of Mehmoud—The Palace, its Decorations and Associations—Pav- 
losk—Vauxhali, amere Wiesbaden—Return to Petersburg—Sanctity of 
Pigeons—Kwas and Vodka—Water, universally a Strong Drink—Amiabi- 
lity of Drankenness—The Hermitage and its Contents—Inhumanity of 
Statuary in Russia—The Marble Palace. 


Having bid a long adieu to the court and camp we next turned our alten- 
tion, which these uninterrupted hospitalities had diverted, to the remaining 
objects most deserving of the traveller’s notice within the precincts of the 
city, and in the immediate environs. | eT 

n a country where almost every thing is new, barren, and glaring, it was 
a peculiar refreshment to eyes fatigued by the glare of the ee. or the flash 
of arms, to dwell on the deep verdure, and cool shades of the plane avenues 
of Tsarko-Celo—i. ¢. the imperial villages. 

Though the situation is level, and the disposition of the ground somewhat 
monotonous, yet there is au air of comparative antiquity, and of dignified re- 
pose more palatial than any ofthe gaudier and more modern erections,though 
pavilions, columns, cottages, and kiosks, Turkish, Dutch, Chinese, are scat- 
tered through the park iu tasteless profusion. These memorials of worth 


| public servants and unworthy private favourites, are emblems of the 





strength and weakness of the Second Catherine, who understood govern- 
ingevery thing but her own passions. The peaceful and warlike, how- 
ever, may amuse themselves respectively with the Dutch dairy and breed- 
ing-farm on the one hand, and with the arsenal on the other. ; 

The former, with its fat landscape, its sleek stock, and neat interior, isa 
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tableau vivant from Cuyp and Ostade ; the latter, a castellated building, cou- | voust, who had not quitted his side. 


tains not a chronological series of E 
times, one — rich in the fantastic i 
pings of the ast. wo saddles, and their ¢ 
presented on two occasions in the hour when his need was the sorest, by 
the lute Sultan Mahmoud to the present Tsar, afe absolutely dazzling. 

One was sent as a peace-offering afier the 
Russians, when Diebitscb had advanced within a 
boul, and when the Padishabh—he, who ar’ 
and Alem-penah, ‘ the Shadow ol God,’ 
was compelled, for the first time since the Crescent was proudly planted on 
the European shore of the Bosphorus, to crave 


With ’bated breath and bended knee, 


the mercy of the Giaour; the other, which bristles with diamonds, of a value 
P jonate to the assistauce sued for, was humbly laid at the feet of Ni- 
¢ , when the victorious Ibrahim, after the annihilation of the Turkish 
army at Konieh, menaced the throne of his liege, and was only baulked of 
his pray by the intervention of the Tsar, upon conditions, which have ren- 
dered the waters of the Euxine as much his own as those of Lake La- 


gorgeous weapons, and trap- 


w days’ march of Stam 


placed in a chapel about to be raised to her memory. She is represented 
as are to cae and clasping to her bosom the child, whose birth cost 
her life. . 

In another part of the gardens Dannecker’s Christ stands, inappropriately 
and irreverently, in a paltry building erected for the purpose, but not con- 
secraied ; so scrupulously observed are the Greek canons, which are direct- 
ed against image worship. The grounds are kept in the most exquisite 
order, the Emperor Alexander having determined to exceed even our strict 
system, and veterans are consequently on the watch to intercept every fall. 
ing lea!, as if it contained a trespasser, according to Wordsworth— 


Sylph or fairy thither tending, 
To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute, 

In his airy parachute. 


‘The palace is a building of immense length, and is unique in its external 
decoration. The mouldings and reliefs were originally gilt with barbaric 
magnificence, but the climate having speedily rebuked such lavish profusion, 
a variety of the tawdriest colours have been substituted, aud the facade now 
presents the appearance of a London dowager, or a New Zealand: chiet, 
artistically prepared for action in their war-paint, . 

Internally, there are some rooms which arrest the traveller's curiosity— 
one has a floor of ebony islaid with mother-of-pearl, and its walls are cov- 
ered with unframed pictures, closely fitted together, precisely jike a scrap- 
screen. Auother, lined with amber, both in the rough and polished state, 
has the effect of a gigantic confiture of crystallised sugar; but the weary 

e turns for repose from these gauds, and from the voluptuous boudoir of 

e dissolute Catherine, with its secret doors, to the plain and unpretending 
study of the Emperor Alexander, which has been undisturbed since he left 
it, when about to commence his last fatal journey to Taganrok. His hat, 
gloves, and unfinished notes, lie carelessly on his table, as if he were about 
to return immediately. Nature will force her way, 


And bid each chord to own, 
The thrilling sway of feeling’s finer tone, 


and thus the human heart is readily affected by these simple evidences of 
pag ten | life, though it remains untouched by the more gorgeous memori- 
als, which suggest the atiributes of the sovereign, rather than those of the 
man 


Pavlosk, which is distant some eight versts from Tsarsko-Celo, has been 
less indebted to landscape gardening for its beauties, and its dark vistas otf 
fragrant pines recall the furests of the Taunus, 

Close to Tsarsko-Celo stands Vauxhall—a combination of concert-room 
and garden, in which hot tea and loud music are dispensed to a congrega- 
tion of uniforms and smooth chins, as European in its appearance as the 
congress of mauvais sujets from all parts of Snobdom, who infest Wiesba- 
den. The only existieg railroad in Russia, though many are projected, 
runs hence to Besdeeburs, but the monotony of the dismal country which it 
traverses, is relieved by daily explosions and collisions of trains. 

On our return to Coulon’s Hotel, we resumed with resignation all our 
discomforts, and placed ourselves at the —e of the bearded mujiks, who 
perform the duties of chamber-maids. ‘This domestic misery drove us 
abroad, and urged us to enjoy manfully what Madame de Stael justly calls 
‘le triste plaisir de voyager,’ as far as the necessity of sight-seeing is con- 
cerned: we, therefore, having been assigned as victims to various great 

blic officers, felt ourselves under the obligation to labour uninterruptedly 
| es morn till dewy eve, in the enlargement of our topographical know- 
ledge, and the diminution of our patience. 

The street-population, though protected by severe penalties against furi- 
ous driving, is active and courteous in ys ame = except the pigeons, 
and the oe ofkwas and vodka, who are both equally fearless in obstruct. 
ing the highway. The former are unmolested from a feeling of reverence 
coustalinat towards them as divine emblems; the latter dispensers of two 
flaids, between which it is difficult toe adjudicate the palm of nastiness, are 
in too constant requisition among the droski-drivers to fear an onslaught. 

Having Coon Ela that the ingredients of kwas are barley-meal, salt, 
and honey, we did not venture upon it, as we had already sufficiently tam- 
pered with our systems in tasting our national horrors. 

Vodka, ‘little water," is a powerfully ardent spirit, distilled from rye. It 
is not unworthy of notice, by the way, that the bibulous of all countries pay 

to temperance, and dissemble their strongest drinks under the name 
of the innocent element, as eau-de-vie, aqua vila, kirschwasser, and whiskey, 
from the Celtic wisge—waier. Ii truth lie at the bottom of a well of this 
nature, the Russians must be essentially an amiable people; for no quarrel 
or disturbance ever atises among the numerous drunkards, who may be 
seen rolling through the streets with a ludicrous expression of amativeness 
and philanthropy swimming in their Jack-lustre eyes. 

There being nothing national in the collection of pictures in the Hermi- 
tage, or the Winter Palace, except the modern portraits of the heroes of the 
French war, a large proportion of which were painted from copies, or re- 
colleetion, it is not worth while to dwell upon their magnificence. Many 
of the best galleries of Europe, both public and private, have been transfer- 
red here at an enormous expense, as the comwmission to purchase them was 
unlimited. 

The pillars and vases of malachite, porphyry, and jasper—the produce of 
native mines and quarries, are such as no other country can exhibit. 

Statuary does not seem to be so much considered. This may arise partly 

from the abhorrence of images inculcated by the Greek Charch, and partly 
from a Samaritan reluctance to expose even the semblance of humanity to 
the cruelty of the climate. ‘The figure of poor Suvarof, however, in the 
Champ de Mars, though he plumes himself upon his hardiness, and his 
economy of wardrobe, shivers in a ‘cuttie sark,’ which does duty for a 
Roman garb; but Kutusoff and Barclay de Tolly, with greater attention to 
correct costume and comfort, are provided with the ‘ regulation cloak. The 
action of the weather is very perceptible, even upon the statues, which 
stand in the comparative shelter of the summer gardens. These latter afford 
a ‘ gratior umbra’ in the noonday heats, and are laid out in good tasie. The 
natives show with considerable pride the railing of iron spears with gilt 
heads which encircles them. 

The Marble Palace, built by Catherine for Orloff, is now in aruinous con- 
dition, but is about to be repaired fur the residence of the Grand Admiral, 
the Grand-Duke Constantine. 

— 


TRIGAUD. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


On the 18tk of October, 1812, Napoleon, accompanied by the Prince 
d’Eckmuhl, better known as Marshal Davoust, commahding the first divi- 
sion, commenced that eventful retreat from Moscow so disastrous to the 
immense as that had followed him. At the close of a march which had 
been rendered more difficult by the state of the roads and continual rain, the 
emperor arrived on the 23d at Borowsk, and there passed the night. The 
next morning, while indicating the order of march so as to gain Maro-Jaro- 
slavitz, where he counted on making some stay, he learned that, at the dis. 
tance of four leagues from him, the Delzian division, under the orders of 
Prince Eugene, bad found that village, with the surrounding woods and 
heights, unoccupied. This was an important position to maintain; for the 
Russian general, Kutusoff, who marched parallel with the French army, 
might possibly seize on it, and thus cut off the route to Kalouga. Wishing 
to assure himself of the taking possession of this point, the emperor rode to 
the quarter from whence it was expected the Russian general would make 
the attack, and, despite the torrents of rain, tranquilly examined the ground 
which might ere long become a field of battle. Suddenly the sound ofa 

brisk firing strack his ear. He became restless; and, pressing his horse, 
ascended a hillock to reconnoitre, but the belt of wood intercepted any ex- 
tended view 





armour from the earliest | Igshould not like to repass the left wing of Kutusoff.’ 
g horse-furniture, | by ror majesty, the troops may have manifested a little of that dulness 
wh 


of the Balkan by the | passed 


ates ud titles of Zilullah, | altogether from Maro-Jarosiavits. Four days’ march are sufficient to clear 
‘ —_ Rofage of the World,’— that distance, and this is our sixth day. Kutusoff has been in advance of us,’ 


more distinctly, and seemed !o be approaching. ‘Go, Davoust, go: quicken 
your troops, and infuse a little of your spirit into them: for we must act now 
—not to conquer, but solely to preserve.’ 


of the emperor, he did not arrive on the scene of action until after thesuccess 
of the French troops had been assured, However, the combat still raged 
with fury at the extremity of the village, and when the second division of 
the first corps, commanded by General Fryant, attempted to take possession 
of one of the heights, the Rassian cannon played upon them with redoubled 
i the | Colonel Koblinski, to Pri 

] statue of the | Colonel Koblinski, to Prince 
late Grand + ome Qiekindea, perry ah apeiemorndgh marble, and hay nog by a bullet, which shattered his thigh, and he iostantly fell from 

is horse. 


uncertain of the fate of his aid-de-camp, sought for him through the field of 
battle, which presented the most hurribie spectacle. 
ther general had also fallen while leading the last attack. While sadly 
thinking over the blighted hopes of his emperor, and mourning the fate of 
his brave companions, the attention of Davoust was arrested by the voice of 
a soldier, who, covered with blood, and endeavouring to extricate himself 
from the heap of carnage which surrounded him, feebly exclaimed, ‘ Hea- 
vens! have my friends left me here to die without succour ?’ 


trom his horse, gently raised the sufferer in his arms, cheered his droopin 
spirits, and despatched a messenger for the surgeon. general. i 
with his aseistants, he examined the weund, and the glance exchanged with 
the marshal told more eloquently than words could convey how slight were 
the hopes entertained for the recovery of the unfortunate Pole. 


‘Gentlemen, exert your skiil to the utmost.’ 


which the brave Pole bore with fortitude, the prince remaining by his si 
during the operation. 
and spoke in tones of hope and encvaragement; and after having recommen- 
ded him to the care of a tew whom he could cenfide in, mounted his horse 
to join the emperor, who waited with impatience. 


army, and having received instructions as to his future line of march, Da- 
voust retired to his quarters. 
corps were in movement, when an officer, whom he had sent to inquire as 
te the state of _Koblinski, returned, and informed him that he still survived, 
and, with proper care, might yet recover. 
the intelligence, but was perplexed as to the best means of conveying him 
to Smolensk, the waggons being in the rear of the army, and already crow- | 
ded to excess. A sudden thought started to his mind, and placiag himself 
in front of the forty-eighth regiment as they defiled, he addressed a company 
of grenadiers of the second battalion. 


day severely wounded while showing you an example of courage and obe- 
dience, 


‘Here!’ 
did the same. 


thy comrades shall be answerable jour nim. 


Atbion 














October 10 

















‘ We have not marched quick enough. 

‘ Sire,’ re Prince ’Eckmuhl, ‘perhaps in the mauceavre prescribed 
usually accompanies fatigue.’ 

‘ Believe you so, Monsieur le Marshal? Nevertheless, we have already 


more than six leagues.’ 
‘Jt is true, sire; but Moscow is not more than a hundred and six versts 


‘Is it then a battle ?’ said Napoleon impatiently, as the cannon were heard 


Notwithstanding the haste with which the marshal executed the orders 


despatched one of his aides-de-camp, the 
ugene; bat in traversing the line, the officer 


Davoust immediatel 


On the night of that brilliant ‘combat the Prince d’Eckmuhl, who was still 


Delzon and his bro- 


It was Koblinski. Davoust immediately recognised him, and, leaping 


On his arriva 


‘It is a soldier's fate,’ said Davoust, ina voice trembling with emotion. 
The effect of the bullet had been such as to make ampatation manana 
e 


The wound beirg dressed, he embraced the sufferer, 


After attenaing a council of war, composed of the principal generals of the 


Already the two first divisions of the first 


The marshal was overjoyed at 


‘Grenadiers!’ he said, ‘ my aid de-camp, Colonel Koblinski, was yester- 


He isa Pole. Would you wish to leave him to the Russians !’ 
‘No, no. Long live the Pole!’ cried tbe soldiers. 


since been consumed as firewood by the frozen and fumishing soldiery. It 
was in one of the houses in the outskir's of the town that the Princed’Eckmuh! 
had established his quarters, and thither Trigaud, assisted by some soldiers, 
bore the insensible body of Koblinski, and laid iton some straw at the door- 
way. On entering the house, be perceived an officer on dinan ovter 
room, enveloped in the ed remains of a cuirassier’s cloak, of whom he 
demanded to speak with the marshal. ; . 
‘What seek you of him?’ asked the officer, without changing his pos- 
ture. 

‘I come to render an account of a mission with which he charged me at 
Maro-Jaroslavitz, and to deliver up the deposit confided to me.’ 

‘The prince is at this moment in council: you can remain and rest your- 

self until it is concluded.’ 
‘ Certainly,’ said Trigaud, who spoke in a tone of sadness; ‘ but may- 
hap, in the meantime you would make known to him that ements 
of the second company of the forty-eighth regiment of the line, Fayant’s di- 
vision, first corps, to whom he intrusted the care of his aid-de-cauap, Colo- 
nel Koblinski, have ages 90 Ln orders; and that the company are awaiting 
the honour of passing under bis inspection.’ ; 

At the ato Koblinski, Davoust, who had entered and heard the latter 

rt of the conversation, but who had recognised in the worn and emaciated 

eing before him the once noble-looking grenadier, advanced, and demanded 
of him, ‘ Where is my aid-de-camp ?” 

‘ He is here; at the door.’ , 

‘ And thy company ?’ said Davoust hastily. , , 

At these words Trigaud took the posture of a soldier without arms, placed 
his heels in a line, and slowly raising his head, replied in a grave voice, ‘ All 
present, my marshal !’ ; 

‘I have demanded where are the company of grenadiers of the forty- 
eighth,’ repeated the prince ia a tone of impatience. ; : 

‘I have replied. Here!’ and Trigaudjplaced the back of his hand to bis 
forehead. 

* But thy comrades—where are they ?’ 

‘ Ah, that is different, my marshal. You ask where! have left my com- 
rades? That is your question—is it not?’ 

Davoust made a sign in the affirmative, impatiently striking his foot on 
the ground. 

‘Well, thatis soon told. The last of them are at the bottom of the Voss, 
close by; the remainder under the snow. All!’ 

¢How? All?’ 

‘ All, without an exception,’ replied the soldier, as his haggard and sunken 
eyes filled with tears. 

The prince could not repress a movement of terror and pity, and seizing 
the arm of Trigaud, who shook convulsively, he repeated, in an agilated tone 
—‘ All, say you?’ 

* Yes, all, except me. lam the last ?’ 

Without speaking, Davoust moved to the place where Koblinski lay, waile 
Trigaud, raising himself to his fall height, proudly exclaimed—‘ He is bere 
alive! [t was I who brought him!’ 

———_—__— 


A PEEP AT SOCIETY. 


TAKEN BY ALFRED CROWQUSELL. 


Society, according to Johnson, means fraternity ; refer to the letter ¥ ior 
fraternity, and you will find that it meaus society ; so that strictly speaking 
society means nothing more nor Jess than that best of all compacts, a bro- 
therly one. Look for society in the world, and you soon discover that it 
means anything but fraternity, and that poor human nature has chosen an 
inappropriate word to designate its mixings and political minglings with the 
every-day world. 

Good society, in fashionable parlance, does not strictly mean a mora! and 





‘ Vive |’Empereur !’ cried they who had not fully comprehended the words 


of the marshal. 


‘ Listen, then,’ said Davoust. 


t this invitation a grenadier, stepping from the ranks, exclaimed briskly 
He was immediately followed by a dozen others : all the company 


The marshal, addressing the men who had iirst spoken, demanded his 


name. 


‘ Joseph Trigaud.’ 

‘ Well, Trigaud, it is to you tbat I confide my aid-de-camp. ‘Thou and 
Soldiers, guard him as you 
would your colours !’ 

‘Yes, yes. Vive]’Empereur ! 
diers. 

A litter was immediately constructed, upon which the Pole was laid, and 


We are responsible ;’ cried all the grena- 


In the meanwhile, the retreat of the main body of the army, commenced 
at first in good order, soon presented, from the intensity of the frost, a most 
irighttul aspect of disorganisation, se)fishness, and misery. The company of 
grenadiers slowly pursued their course, and were soon isolated amidst im- 
mense plains covered with the wrecks of the army. Sometimes in a square, 
with the litter of Koblinski in the centre, they repulsed with the bayonet 
the charges of the dragoons of Miloradowitch, or returned the unexpected 
attacks of Platow with a withering fire—ever acting on the defensive, but 
always calm, silent, and steady. By these means their numbers had grada- 
ally diminished ; and when, ou the 30th of October, they reached Viazma, 
out of the entire company of grenadiers, not more than thirty survived, Still 
these brave men, abandoned and left to themselves, preserved, amidst the 
general discoutent, that moral force which conquers even events, It was 
their honour, and not their lives, that they sought to defend. It was suffi- 
cient for them that one of the most illustrious marshals of their emperor had 
said to them, ‘To your honour and bravery I confide my aid-de-camp: you 
are to restore him to me.’ These words had acted as a talisman, which had 
not lost its force under the pressure of misery, privations, and even death. 
After three weeks of continued hardship, the few men who remained of 
the devoted and heroic company, scouted with disdain, and looked on as an 
affront, the repeated prayers and solicitations of the Pole, who, seeing him- 
self the cause of so many sacrifices and sufferings, had besought them to 
save themselves by at once putting an end to his misery. 

‘Thou art but a coward,’ said he to Trigaud, ‘who will not dare to do 
what I ask—to shoot me through the head! 

‘Colonel,’ replied Trigaud with stoical tranquillity, ‘you may charge me 
with such if you please, but [ laugh at it. Dead or alive, we shall carry you 
to Smolensk, It is the orders of the marshal, and he ever requires that his 
orders should be obeyed.’ 

‘If you had but buried me yesterday in the snow, when attacked by the 
Cossacks, I should ere to-day have suffered no more.’ 

‘The Cossacks would have disinterred and burned you alive,’ replied 
Trigaud, who, during the previous night, had made his own body a protec- 
tion to the wounded man. ‘ Those eaters of candles would rejoice to have 
your skin; but they must first take mine—’tis ready for them. Oh the sa- 
vages |’ 


shook the litter on which he lay. 
‘ Be calm, be calm, my colonel; you know that the carabines of the mar- 
shal have ere now taught the necessity of obedience. Why, then, do you 
wrong us by speaking these disagreeable things ? However, it is all equal 
to me; I shall not reply to you.’ 

He who spoke thus nearly perished, with all his companions, in the pas- 
sage of the Voss, while endeavouring to protect the sacred deposit confided 
to them. The waters of the torrent were, within twenty-four hours, chang- 
ed into sharp and bristling masses of ice; and owing to this circumstance, 
but few of the grenadiers reached the opposite bank Some days subse- 
quently, when Tiigaud awoke after a few hours’ repose, he found that 
but four of his comrades survived, the others having perished from the stu- 
pifying effects of the frost—a miniature of what the great body of the arm 
was at that moment suffering, and which bas left in the military annals of 
Napoleon such horrible reminiscences. Before the day had closed, they 
distinguished, on the edge of the gloomy horizon, a line o! houses, the route 
to which was marked by the dead bodies left by the immense army which 
had preceded them. It was Smolensk—the land of promise—where the 
things looked forward to as the greatest luxuries might be procured—a fire, 
shelter, and a little bread. A cry of joy escaped the five brave men who 
still supported the litter of Koblinski. Three, however, fell to rise no more 
when within sight of the town; a fourth soon after shared the same fate; 
and but one grenadier—Trigaud—was left to brave the elements with the 
now inanimate body of the Pole. Not being able to carry him, he slowly 
dragged him along, and at length perceiving some men at a distance, called 
to them for assistance. They soon came to his aid, and he reached Smo- 
lensk in a few hours, after twenty-two days of fighting, fatigue, and misery. 
He entered, it is true, the only survivor of his company; but he cared not, 
since he had redeemed the promise made to the Prince d’Eckmuhl. 

The next day, Trigaad learned that the marshal had arrived but a few 
days previously, and was then in the town, which presented the appearance 
of one vast hospital, protected by sentries, and extending to the very sub- 





Cen the Russiane bave been beforehand with us?’ demanded he of Da- 





} wy j 7 . ~ 
urbs. The skeletons of horses, which had been converted into food, were 
scattered in every street, and the doors and windows of the houses had lone 





carried in the centre of the company, which soon after cuntinued its march. | 


* You are but a coward,’ repeated the Pole in a feverish transport which | 


instructive companionship with the highly gifted and good, but a clique 


‘ Are there amonget this company, which I ) surrounded by a barrier of titles and riches, deeply learned in escutcheons 
: ner he 6 det de Guide,’ and v ticular about knowing only particular 
have selected, four men who are willing to undertake the responsible task and ho * Court Gaide,’ aud were pat , gre D gptenay 


which I shall impose ?’ 


people; for none, according to the existing codes of good society, can by 
"any possibility be admitted into the charmed circle, without having the hall 
| mark of the fashionable few. This rule is rarely departed from except in 
| the case of a Lion; here the creature, either from fear or love, although ple- 
| beian, is admitted for a season to be stared at/or stare, that he may lay a soft 
paw on his flatterers if be be literary, or autograph and sketch in the ava 
lanche of albums if he be a painter. 

Good or fashionable society admits of very little fraternity, as the word 
is understood by lexicographers, for the youth even cf this society are ne- 
| ver permitted to whet is termed ‘come out,’ before they have had the aid 
| of experienced tutors, been fully instructed in the manners and habits of 
| their seniors as to how te salute, smile, &c., in fact, come out little ready 
| made men and women; this freezing up of all the channels to the heart is 
called etiquette, which also teaches them to look upun the world as a show 
room, through which they have to walk and talk according to the prescribed 
rules of their order, and above all never to allow this highly polished mask 
to be disarranged before the multitude, 

‘he lady of ton (ton means a certain number of people where there is 20 
society) goes through with charming nonchalance the warmthe of her iriend- 
ship, which calls fer a very little exertion of those vulgar things called tee!- 
ings ; a scented billet invites her to some dear friend's soiree ; her amanu- 
ensis answers in acceptation, and she goes as late as she can on the appointed 
evening, when she crawls up a crowded staircase into a crowded saloon, 
where she smiles most bewitchingly on her dear friend the hostess, who 
returns another equally charming smile as she receives her, — delighted 
to see her so crushed and crowded, as it adds to the eclat of her party.— 
| New arrivals thrust them asunder, and the lady guest departs with the de- 
termination to outshine her friend at her own approaching party by the 
number of her invitations, in hopes that they may not be able to get into her 
house, though they are sure all to get into the *‘ Morning Post,’ where she 
would really rather see them than in her house, the fact being that they are 
only in the one that they may be in the other; with this amiable intention 
of rivalry she flits and smiles through a few more parties during the night, 
with exactly the same results, until, overcome with ennui, she seeks her 
pillow, delighted with the number of her invitations meaning nothing. 

The man of ton lives in nearly the same routine, slightly varied by un- 
meaning dinners, where he is invited to come as late as he can, to go away 
as soon as he can, that he may attend the Opera and a few sligh* engage- 
ments where he really must just show himself, which gives his tiger time to 
turn his cab round and take him up again, that he may show himself some 
where else. 

In the most serious, as well as the most trifling things, does the society of 
ton commit extraordinary acts of folly, with the air of sincerity ; for a kind 
of tacit understanding seems to exist, that they shall appear to receive al! as 
real which they know to be false. A female tonnist, for instance, is ex- 
pected to be fully conversant with all the tricks of card depositing and 
morning calls, invented for the sole purpose of getting rid of the surplus 
time of the fair unemployed. She accordingly ensconces herself in her car- 
riage if she intends to make personal calls, and bowls round to the doore 
of her intimates, for it is not her intention to go farther, at an hour when 
they are not visibie, ‘or not at home,’ as the fashionable lie goes: here her 
| show footinan knocks insane kuocks, which is the principal thing in hie 
| education, makes sweet inquiries, receives the expected answer, leaves a 
| card, mounts his perch and passes on to another and another, where he goes 
| through the same forms, during which his mistress reads quietly the last 

new novel, as if perfectly unconscious of what the man was about. This 
| game at ‘cards complimentary’ is one of vital importance to the well-being 

of this kind of society ; any lapse by any of its members, of the proper dis- 

tribation at the proper time, would embroil them in some bitter feud, or, in 
| some cases, the expulsion from the much envied ranks of ton. 

When a death occurs in high and delightful society, the distressed mer- 
bers, to flatter the dear defunct as long as he or she remains above ground 
send most punctiliously their servants, carriages, and horses, te mourn with 
becoming decorum in the procession to the grave. Every body sees ‘oat 

| this is an empty compliment in every sense, yet it is done, that this wor'd 
| may see what a many carriages the body knew. ; 

| Notwithstanding the emptiness of all this, we find the next grade in the 
| scale, ‘ the little great people,’ waste their lives and sometimes their fortunes, 
| in imitating it; the word ‘society’ being constantly in their mouths, wnich 
means precisely all the foregoing. Not being so well defended from the 
approach of the mixed, they are dreadfully tenacious in their invitations, and 
indignant a’ a‘one horse person’ claiming acquaintance with their ‘ pair 
horse’ eminence: you must be out of business, or you are never 1n their lists, 
unless indeed you call yourself merchant, and no one ever saw your count- 
ing house. They are troubled with a curious monamania, which maxes 
them believe ‘that the middling class’ is the one just below them. Thie 
number 2 apes in every way, much to the annoyance of number 1, its bow- 
ing and card leavings, ceremonious parties and coldnesses. and in its strag- 
gles to reach the society above, passes a life of continued heart-barninge 
and disappointments. ) 

The great mischief of all this ambition as to station in society falls most 
injariously upon that class who, owning themselves the middling class—men 
of business, &c.—still strive vainly to place, 48 it were, one foot upon tne 
step above them, and in the struggle often meet with a total overthrow, ra- 

ning themselves by attempting too much, and when done deceiving no 
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body ; looking at the same time with a smile of derision upon their neigh- 
bours, for doing the very same thing in which they themselves so signally 
fail. 


How many do we see who sacrifice all their domestic comfort, and even- 
tually their Prospects, in the foolish pursuit of society, believing most fondly 
that they are making hosts of friends, and that all the shaking of bands and 
after-dinner speeches are beautiful and affecting traits of friendsbip, and 
that the crowds who come and eat their dinners, and dance their wax lights 
to a snuff, are their staunch friends? No such thing; friendship is not made 
to music ; dining opens the mouth, not the heart; after-dinner affection is 
only a voice from the cellar; the people who swear eterual friendship over 
the dinner table must not be called upon the next day to fulfii their prom!- 
ses. As long as people give good dinners and grand soirees, 80 long will 
they find a host of diners and dancers, who will have a great esteem for 
their feeding and their music, but, as to any personal esteem, they have a0 
more than the pastry-cook who brings the supper, or the man who plays on 


the cornopean. : ’ 

‘J wood my friends,’ said an old eccentric friend, ‘ by hangidg a piece 
of stair carpet out of my first floor window, with a broker's announcement 
affixed. 'Gad! it had the desired effect. | soon saw who were my friends. 
It was like firing a gun near a pigeon-house ; they all forsook the building 
at the first report, and I have not had occasion to ase the extra flaps of my 
dining table since.’ ‘ - : 

The ambition to outvie runs just as high in this grade as it does in the 
higher, aud endless ill-nature is produced by the constant collision of little 


petty rivalries. If the giver of a feast could only hear the remarks of the | 


complimentary throng after they have left his roof, he would sell off his 
spoous, and never give another party ; for, after all his struggles for effect, 
which have been highly satisfactory to himself, the saarling spirit of criti- 
cism will seize upon his dear friends, as they discuss the evening’s enter- 
tainment, in which they tear to pieces the whole concern. Jae kind 
friend, whose eyes glisteu under the influence of escorting three consecu- 
tive young ladies down to capper, and gallantly hobnobbing with the same, 
or avy body else whose eye he could catch, declares that ‘ The thing was 
pretty well, but slow, very slow; and the champagne was decidedly not 








and again, but unavailingly, to get in one word for himself, but the moment 
he did so, and ceased his exertions in their favour, they were no longer to 
be seen. 

So it is with the world of great as well as little people in society, they 
vanish when you cease to play. 





SIGNOR FORMICA. 
A Humorous Episode in the Life of Salvator Rosu, the Brigand Painter. 
CHAPTER I. 


li was towards the end of the ‘ reign of terror,’ which marked the brief 
ascerdancy of Masaniello at Naples, that a dark-featured bright-eyed man, 
whose doublet had seen better days, and whose feet seemed sore with tra- 
vel, arrived, about nightfall, at the Porta San Giovanni at Rome, and, min- 
gling with the stream of citizens who were returning from their evening 
walk without the wulls, passed in, unchallenged by the sentinels. He tra- 
versed the darkening streets without seeming to have any certain destination 
in view, till he found himselt, he hardly knew how, in tne Piazza Navona, 
and before the door of a stately house, contiguous to the Pamfili palace.— 
Here he seemed to recollect himself, and, bursting into a bitter Jaugh, as 
he looked up at the fair, tall windows, which glittered in the moonlight, he 
said— 

‘Am not J a fool, to let my feet carry me, in spite of my head, to my 
did lodgings? Ay, ay, it will cost canvas before I plant my easel in those 
guodly chambers again.’ . p ’ ‘ 

An overpowering sense of fatigue constrained him to sit down on the 
door-steps , he felt prostrated in body and mind, and he muttered between 
his teeth— 

‘Per Giove, I feel as if I had done with canvas in this world, excepting 
s0 much as will make me a shroud.’ 

A cutting north-wind hissed along the streets. The traveller felt the ne- 
cessity of seeking a shelter; he stood paiutully up, tottered from the place, 
reach :d the Corso, and tarned thence into the Via Bergognona, where he 
stopped in front of a sma!l house, only two windows in breadth. He 





Al: people should not give champagne without it was the best.. He 


knocked, and knocked again, for a long time without effect. At length he 


then, with exceeding drollery, descants upon the timidity of the servant | could hear a sound from within— 


when the corks flew out; but he excuses her, as he dares say she’ had never | 


seen such a thing in the house before. 


One old lady, who has been profuse in her thanks aud her expressions of | 
delight at the pleasantness of the evening, nods her head and shakes her ' distarbed a decent house at that time of night, and who, if he wanted agua- | 


flaxen false wig, as she whispers her convictions to another old tabby who 

oes shares with her in the fly for the evening, that ‘she saw spoons aud 
orks with the Tomkius’s initials, and some with the Wilkins’s, which fuily 
accounted for the quantity of plate, which puzzled ner sadly at first, until 
she looked about a bit, and convinced herself; and that, xy the merest ac- 
cident in the world, she happened to lift the table cioth, when she disco- | 
vered that they were obliged to eke out the length of the table with two, 
and yet she was sure they gave themselves the airs of nobility.’ 


their kid gloves from sheer necessity and continual parties, do their little 
spiteful things in the like amiable strain ; wondering at the host pushing his 


‘The old lady,’ thought he, ‘is getting up—thank God! 
Then the clapping of slippers on the floor was heard, and then a window 
was thrown open, aod a torrent of abuse poured out on the bricome, who 


vite, could find dram-shops enough to furnish him. 
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This was a lie; but Caterina had her reasons for telling it. 
The doctor stroked his chin with a complacent air—drew near to the bed 
with as mach dignity as the long rapier, catching in every chair and table, 
would permit, and felt the patient's pulse, grunting a snuffling, mean- 
while, in a way peculiar to himeeli, which in the solemn stillness of the 
sick room, had a curious effect. He then named, in Latin and Greek, a 
hundred and twenty diseases, which Salvator had not; then about as many 
more, which he might have had; and finally avowed that he could not, ai 
this moment, tell what Salvator’s sickness was called, but that he would 
shortly find a suitable name tor it, which was the first step towards ascer- 
taining how it was to be treated. Having delivered this oracular speech, 
he departed as majestically as he had come, and left the sick man’s friends 
as anxious and as sorrowtul as he had found them. . 

Below stairs he desired to see Salvator’s chest. Monna Caterina showed 
him one which contained some old clothes, boots, &c., of her departed 
worser half. Doctor Splendiano smiled gravely, tapped with his kauckles 
on the chest, and said, ‘ We shall see—we shall see;’ which words he cun- 
tinued to repeat with a pleased air as long as he was within Munna Cate- 
rina’s hearing. 

After sume hours he came back witha very handsome name for Salvator’s 
sickness—indeed, with two names, one of them Greek and the other Latin: 
with the names he also brought some bottles, the contents of which he di- 
rected, should be poured down the sick man’s throat, at the rate of a spoon- 
ful every tes minutes. This was not found an easy task, for the person 
principally concerned testified a decided abhorrence of the physic, t ougi, 
to say the truth, it smelt abominahly enough to have been a universal medi- 
eine, and to have combined in itself the nauseousness and the virtues of the 
whole pharmacop@ia. 

Now, whether it was that Salvator’s illness, having now got a name, was 
determined to do credit thereto,or that Splendiano’s draught had over-drawn 
the amount of vital energy in the poor artist’s system; certain it is, that 
the latter, from this very hour, got worse and worse—weaker and weaker ; 
so that, although the doctor declared the worst symptoms were those which 
gave him most hope, and that the patient, were his illness a thought less se- 
rious, would certainly die, yet, not one of Salvator’s triends took the slight- 
est comfort herefrom, but ali were of opinion that he would certainly die, 
notwithstanding that he was as il] as any mortal could reasonably wish 
to be. 

At last it happened, one day, that Salvator suddenly passed trom a siate 
of extreme weakness into one of raging delirium—sprang out of bed—seized 
the medicine-bottles, and hurled them, in his madness, out of the window. 
Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni was, at that moment, entering the house, 


It was long before the object of all this abuse could bring the ‘ old lady’ | and it came to pass that a bottle fell right on his head, and, breaking, poured 


to the consciousness that she was wasting her objurgations on an old friend: 


her zeal, however, and the night-air combined, threw her after some time | 


into a fit of coughing, and then the traveller had time to say— 
‘Why, Monna Caterina, don’t you know me? I have been obliged to 
run away from Naples, and glad to get off with my life, and I don’t know 


J : , | where to go here in Rome, if you do not take me in, for [’m not so rich as 
Young ladies, who have no time to lose in society, and who Indiarabber | f 


I was. There are too many brigands in the flesh at Naples just now, to 
leave much demand for my brigands on canvas.’ ; 
‘Oh! in the name of all the saints,’ exclaimed the oid lady, on hearing 


daughter so torward, and making her sing such horrid Italian, scrambling | his voice, ‘is it you, Signor Salvator? Ay, you'll be wanting your little 
over the keys as she does. These young ladies will be found to be clutch- ' pom up stairs again, looking over the court?’ 


ing a roll of music untied, which had been deposited in the passage, and 
doomed never to make its appearance in the drawing-room! yet they 
smiled until the cabman shut the door, and, before they left, kissed the 
host’s daughter twice in their enthusiasm. 

In this grade we often meet with an individual, who, with the cunning of 
a fox, billets himself upon his triends, in all imaginable ways, during the | 
preceding twelve months, and then asks all his victims to one unsupportable | 
crash, where half his dear friends are in the passage or mixed up with the | 
fiddlers, or crammed into a corner from which it would be folly to move, as _ 
twenty are watching for a chance to occupy it, even under the penalty of 
being stunned by its close approximation to a vigorous cor nopean. 

The fox squeezes himself blandly about amidst the throng, smiling with | 
unmixed happiness, for he looks upon the half-stifled assemblage as so maay 
good dinners, soirees, and quadriile parties, all to be settled, in the same | 
unpleasant manner, in another twelve months, and the same people will be | 
— enough to go through the precise thing again, and believe it is so- | 
ciety. 


{ 


There is a certain class of young gentlemen in society who are not unlike 
charwomen, who go out to help at parties,—that is, they are invited with- | 
out being personally known, by being included in the invitations of those | 
who are. ‘Thusa person who wishes to astonish everybody, by letting them | 
see what & host of good society he is intimate with, and having more than | 
he can accommodate, sends an invitation to a dancing friend, which is an | 
individual supposed only to do that kind of work, and never invited to the 
more substantial dinner parties, but is perfectly content to come in smiling | 
with the coffee and the muffins. At the bottom of the aforesaid note he 
writes—‘ Bring  quadrilling friend or two with you,’ which ie geeor- 
dingly done, who upon their entrance are roll mon P to their friend’s 
triend, the host, who smiles, &c. &c_, but without the slightest wish to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with them, and indeed he never remem- 
bers one from the other of those borrowed friends: this may perhaps be 
excusable, as nothing is more difficult, as they are a most extraordinary set, 
—ail wear polished boots, white waistcoats, white handkerchiefs, and very 
oily hair, without anything to say about anything, and nothing without dan- 
cing. These kind of automata make, upon an average, about one-third of | 
all evening parties; they ate very easily detected by the initiated, for di- 
rectly they are unmixed with a quadrille or a polka, they all run together 
in a lump like quicksilver, and are about as heavy. 

Notwithstanding all these peculiarities, they have their little ambition, 
consisting of relations of how few nights they spend injbed during the 
dancing season, and their intimate knowledge of the best cornopeans in 
town : but if one can get a corroborated account of Jullien having actually 
epoken to him, he becomes paramount. They have also occasional glimpses 
ef intellect, though of a perfectly personal nature, such as finding out who 
goes home their way, and if they havea fly they take wine with them. If it 
should be a lady, old or ugly, they dance with her ; this saves coach hire. 
To servants they seem known instinctively, for they uever give any vails, 
therefore they treat them with neglect ; this dues not much affect them, as 
they never have more than a pair of goloshes, rolled up in a large worsted 
comforter, which they throw down in the passage any where, and a High- 
land cap in their pocket to keep the latch-key company; even thisis 
called going a great deal into society. This specimen, in its old age, must 
be exceedingly carious, for ] have never yet found out what it turns into. 
Many people feel flattered if by any chance they are invited into society 
above them ; their hearts flatter, and they talk loudly of their great friends, 
taking great care to blow the dust from the invitation card, which invariably 
floats Jike oil to the top of the less aristocratic ones in the card basket 3 they } 
do indeed flatter themselves, for in nine cases out of ten they are invited | 
because they are so efficient in a glee, or play quadrilles untiringly, or take | 
a hand at cards at the shortest notice, and are victimised accordingly ; they | 
are put down in the family consultation with the musicians, waiters, aud | 
was -lights, being in the same ratio necessary ; in fact, like supernumeraries | 
in a tableau at a theaire they add to the crowd and effect 

Some poor victims, bitten, and labouring under the mania of {party -giving 
and society-seeking, tarn their houses, as it is not inappropriately called, 
out of doors ; their little boxes being much too small for large parties, they 
have resource to every contrivance to delude the people into the idea that 
the insides are mansions, although the out-sides are only watch-boxes : this 
is done by marching the best bed-rooms into the garrets, and making the 
iamber-room into a little cafe. After the glorious evening is past, and their 
loving friends have departed, they have a week of decided uncomfortable- 
ness to get things into their legitimate situations; at the same time not hav- 
ing deluded one single individual of their many triends, who, with all their 
pretended blindness and admiration, knew that they were taking coffee 
aud ices in the lumber-room beautified, and supping in the bed-rooms 
transmogrified. Then what avails all this self-deception ? do they get one 
friend more, or do they spend a pleasant evening? Quite the reverse, the 
trouble is much, and the pleasure is little ; and how strange but true is it, 
that in after-life, when all these dancing days are over, we find so few around 
our hearths, that we have selected and who have selected us. who seek us 
for ourselves alone, and do not take their hearts with their hats wien the 
fete isover. ‘The first is only like the effervescence of the wine that eva- 
ane 7 and leaves behind the noble spirit to cheer our hearts when we 
need it. 











Society, or what is called so, is unreal. As with the old shepherd who 
found a magic reed upon one of his sheep-paths, and fashioned it into a 
simple pipe, and who, upon playing it, found himself surrounded by the 
a peo le or fairies,who rushed hither and thither with delight as he drew 

orth his lively strains from the magic instrument, and greeted him with 
every show of love and affection; the simple shepherd flattered himself that 
bis fortune was now made for certain, and that his little powerful acquaint- 
ance would continually throw the lucky peuny in his path ; so he made 
bold, and drew his pipe from his mouth to tell them his wants; but lo! the 
miMent the instrument left his lips they all became invisible. He 
accordingly resumed his’ tune with fresh vigour, and instantly they were 
al] dancing before him as if they had never lefi off ; he endeavoured again 


| there asif you were in an arbour. 








*‘ Any room you have for me, Monna Caterina.’ 

‘ Well, Providence is in your favour ; the room is vacant to this day, and 
—what do you think?—the old fig-tree has got fairly in at the window, 
leaves and branches and all, since you went away, so you will sit and work 
You’re fond of fresh figs, I know.’ 

‘ Monna Caterina, I pray i 

‘Ah, heavens! how glad my deughters will be that you are come back, 
Signor Salvator. But do you know—Margarita is grown a fine, tall, hand- 
some girl: you'll dandle her no more oa your knee, I promise you. And 
—ouly think—your poor little cat was choken—let me see, ay, three 
months ago—three months it ‘was last Friday, with a fish-bone. You see 
death comes to all.’ 

* Monna Cat——’ 

‘ And oh! Signor Salvator, of all things in the world, what do you think ? 
You wont believe it, 1 know! Our fat neighbour, that you so oftee laugh- 
ed at—I have the picture that you made of her yet—well, she has married 
young Signor Luigi at last! Ay, ay, matches are made in heaven !’ 

‘My good Monna Caterina,’ cried Salvator Rosa at last, in despair, 
‘ will you see me die on yourdoor steps? AmTIto carry all this news to 
the other world? [ beseech you, for the sake of heaven in which matches 
are made, let me in first, and then tell me as much as you please of the fig- 
tree, your daughters, the little cat, and our fat neighbour! If you don’t, | 
shall follow the cat, and have no neighbours but the worms, whe will make 
themselves fat enough at my cost.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Monna Caterina, ‘ is not this an impatient man ? 
never hear the proverb, Signor Salvator ?— 





Did you 


‘«* Chi va piano 
Va sano, 
Chi va presto 
Muore lesto.” 
Most haste, worse speed.’ 
‘But tell you, woman without judgment, I’m dying of tatigue and cold, 
and if you don’t male haste to open the door, you’ll speec me to the other 


| world!’ 


‘ Ay, ay, you’re tired, you’re cold; that alters the case. But why didn’t 
you tell me that before? Ah, you sha’n’t wait another moment, Signor 
Salvator, now that I know that! Only stop till get the key.’ 

She left the wirdow, called her daughters, and did them guess who was at 
the door. This, of course, they could not do; so, after a while, she told 
them that it wasSalvator Rosa; and, moreover, that he was tired and cold, 
and must be let in without a moment’s delay. Her next proceeding was to 
strike a light, which having, after a series of unsuccesstul efforis, effected, 
she at length opened the door. Salvator entered ; but scarcely had he cross- 
ed tie threshold ere he sank down, exhausted and like one dead, on the 
floor. Fortunately, Monna Caterina’s son, who lived at Tivoli, had come 
that same day to pay his mother and sister a visit, and stayed the night — 
He was now roused up, and cheerfully vacated his warm bed in favour of 
his former house-mate. 

Monna Caterina was a widow, in whose house Salvator had lodged when 
he came to Rome, a nameless and unncticed beginner. She had a great 
affection tor him, and was now half distracted at his piteous condition.— 
She was tor running to the nearest convent for blessed candles, the light of 
which she ineld to be a specific against all evils under the sun. Her son 
Carlo, however, thought it would be best to try first whatearthly medicine 
could eftect ; and without staying to discuss the point with his mother, he 
hastened at once to the Piazza di Spagna, where, as he knew, was the 
dwelling ot the celebrated Docior Splendiano Accoramboni. No sooner did 
that eminent person hear that Salvator Rosa was lying dangerously ill in the 


Via Bergognona, than he made ready with all possible expedition to repair | 


to the patient’s bed-side. 

As tor the latter, he was by this time unconscious, and in a high fever.— 
Caterina had done what she could forhim. She had hung half a dozen pic- 
tures of different saints about the bed, and now prayed with great fervour. 
The daughters, bathed in tears, strove trom time to time to pass a few drops 
of cool lemonade between the safferer’s lips; and the son standing at the 
head of the bed, wiped the cold sweat from his brow. Thus the night passed, 
and the day had already broke when the door of the sick room was thrown 
open with a bang, and the renowned Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni 
walked in. 

Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni was a gentleman who fell short, by a 
mere trifie, of the imposing staiure of four feet. His head, however, was 
large enough tu have belonged to a man of nearly twice that height; not 
that his cerebral developments were of anusual amplitude, but that his 
cheeks and chin—or chins, fur he was a pluralist in this point—setting all 
limit and proportion at defiance, rolled themselves out so expansively over 
his breast and shoulders, that he looked, ata little distance, like a small boy 
half hid behind a gigantic mask. This strange figure was now wrapped in 
a most voluminous dressing-gown of Venetian flowered damask ; a road 
leathern belt girded his waist, supporting a rapier half as long again as him- 
self; his head was covered by a snow-white peruke, that reached, bushy 
and broad, to the small of his back, and a tall, pointed nightcap, not very 
unlike the obelisk in the Piazza San Pietro, surmounted this. 

Having goggied for a minute or two at Salvator, through his great specta- 
cles, Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni turned his stare upon Monna Cate- 
rina, and said, in a snuffling tone— 

‘There lies the great painter, Master Salvator Rosa, mortally sick, and 
like to die—and die he will, unless I save him. Telime, Munna Caterina, 
how long has he been lodging with you? I did not know he was in Rome 
at all. He has many fine pictures with him ?—large pictures, eh ?’ 

‘Alas! Sor Dottore mio,’ answered Caterina, ‘ it is but this blessed night 
that my poor child came under my roof, and what pictures he has or has 
not, | know no more than your own gentility. Bat, indeed, there is a great 
chest below stairs, which Salvaior was very auxious about, before he got 
so bad as you see him, and which he prayed me to take the best care of.— 
Doubtless there willbe seme wonderfully fine picture jn it, that he has 
painied in that accursed Naples.’ 


| 
| 
i 
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| work, to smooth your way to the next world. 








a brown torrent over his wig, face, and ruff. The doctor rushed into the 
house, reeking like the genius of physic, and screamed like one possess- 
e —- 

‘ Signcr Salvator is gone mad! phrenetic! delirious! No art of man can 
save him. He is dead inten minutes! The picture, Monna Caterina— 
the picture here! It is all I shall get for my tee, as the patient will not 
live to learn my claims upon his gratitude! The picture, J say—quick, 
quick !’ 

Monna Caterina threw open the chest; Doctor Accoramboni beheld the 
old coats and dilapidated boots—memorials, to her, of happier days, but 
possessed of no such interest to him; his eyes rolled in his head like a pair 
of catherine-wheels ; he ground his teeth, stamped, consigned Salvator, the 
widow, the coats, boots, and their sometime wearer, the widow's daughters 
and son, the‘house and the whole Via Bergognona, to all the armies of a 
potentate who shall be nameless, and flew out of the door with almost as 
much precipitation as his bottles had just done out of the window. = 

Salvator’s paroxysm of fever was followed by astate of stupor ; his kind 
hostess believed that all was now over With him, and ran to the nearest 
monastery, to call a monk, to give him the sacraments of the dying. Padre 
Bonifazio, the good regular whom she brought with her, hac seen many 
dying people, and was not without some medical skill himself. Salvator, 
he was positive, had not the facies Hippocratica, and might yet be saved; 
he would, in fact, himself undertake the cure, under the sole condition that 
Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni, with his Greek names and his infernal 
bottles, should no more cross,the threshold. ’ 

Saivator awoke out of his swoon, and it seemed to him that he was lying 
in a fair and fragrant bower, the first objects of which he was aware, were 
green and leaty branches hanging over him; he felt as it were a cold stream 
of new life stealing along his veins, but his left arm, be thought, was fetter- 
ed. Ina faint voice he asked, ‘Wheream 1?’ That momenta young 
man who was standing by his bedside, and whom he now for the first time 
perceived, dropped on his knees, seized the artist’s right hand, on which his 
warm tears tell, while he kissed it fervently, and cried aloud in accents of 

oy— 
; ‘Oh, Signor Salvator! all is right now! you are saved—you will reco- 
ver!’ 

‘ But tell me,’ began Salvator— 

‘ You must not talk,’ interrupted the young man: ‘ only be quiet, and you 
sha!] hear the whole bistory of what has befallen you. You Were very ill 
when you arrived here from Naples, but not so ill but what, with your goed 
constitution, you might easily have been got on your legs again. Poor 
Carlo, however, who meant to have done you a good office, did you the 
worst he could, when, running to fetch the nearest physician, he brought 
you into the hands of that accursed Doctor Pyramid, who would have left 
no stone unturned to get you under a tombstone,’ 

‘What!’ said Salvator, laughing, in spite of his weakness, ‘ Doctor Py- 
ramid, say you? Ay, ay, ill as I was, I saw plain enough that the litte 
man of Damask, who sentenced me to that portion of Acheron, carried the 
ae of Piazza San Pietro on his head; and so you call him Doctor Py- 
ramid, 


‘No, no, responded the young man, laughing in histurn; ‘it is not on 
account of his tall night-cap that Spiendiano Accoramboni has got the 
name of Doctor Pyramid, but for a reason which I will tell you. You must 
know, then, that he is a great lover of Pictures, and in fact possesses a very 
choice collection, which he has gained by a mode of practice quite his own. 
When he hears of a sick painter, he will move heaven and earth to get him 
for a patient, especially if he be a foreign artist, who has perhaps exceeded 
in his maccaroni, or drank a glass too much of Syracusan wine. His first 
step is to give the disorder some terrific name, and then to attack it with all 
the resources of hiSart. For his tee he makes the painter promise him a 
picture, and of this promise he generally contrives that the fulfilment shall 
be posthumous. I need not assure you that Signor Splendiano always 
takes the best picture the deceased has lef’; nor is he scrupulous about de- 
manding anything that particularly strikes his fancy, into the bargain. Thus, 
as pictures multiply in his chambers, painters multiply in a certain peace- 
tul enclosure you wot of, that lies beneath the shadow of the pyramid of 
Cains Cestius.’ 

| know,’ said Salvator ; ‘ the stranger,s cemetery.’ 

‘Exactly,’ replied the yonng man; ‘and now you see why we cal) him 
Doctor Pyramid. Well, now, when you hear that Monna Caterina, to stim- 
ulate the Doctor’s zeal, made him believe you had brought a glorious pic- 
ture with you from Naples, you may think with what energy he went to 
It was certainly your good 
ange) that guided your hand, in the fever-fit, to fling his bottles on his own 
head, and that then whispered to him, that it would be compromising his 
dignity to attend you any more, and to Monna Catterina, that Padre Boni- 
fazio was the man for you now, as you stood more in need of sacraments 
than physic. The padre, as it happened, knows something of medicine 
himseli—he saw what it was you really wanted—brought me to you F 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said Salvator, in rather a dolorous tone; ‘then you're a doctor 
too. God help me!’ 

‘I am a surgeon,’ replied the young man, colouring. After a moment’s 
silence he proceeded, ‘I cannot say whether [| was more shocked or delight- 
ed, when I heard who lay dangerously ill in the Via Bergognona, and re- 
quired my help! I hasted thither, opened a vein in your left arm, and you 
were saved. We brought you into this cool. airy chamber, which you ten- 
anted once before, and where Padre Bonifazio’s stmple remedies, and Mon- 
na Caterina’s good nursing, wil] soon make you as wellasever. And now 
let me once more kiss that divine hand, before whose wondrous creations ] 
have so often stood thunderstruck! Once more let me thank that great Spirit 
of nature, whose prophet you are, that it has chosen so humble an insiru- 
ment as Antonio Scacciati to save the precious life of Salvator Rosa !’ 

‘My good Antonio, if that is your name,’ said Salvator, with a faint 
smile, ‘ you are, you tell me, @ surgeon, and this bandage on my left arm 
testifies to the fact. Now, I never understood that people of that profession 
cared much about painting or painters.’ 

‘I will not talk to you of those things now,’ replied the young man, with 
downeast eyes. ‘When you are quite strong again, I have something to say 
to you, caro maestro, that lies heavy on my heart.’ 

‘ Whatever you say to me,’ returned Salvator, ‘ you will say to a sincere 
triend, Antonio. To say nothing of your having saved my life, and of your 
admiring my pictures, I like you for a look you have ot Raphael Sanzio.’ 

The young surgeon's eyes blazed ; he seemed to struggle for words; but in 
the same moment Monna Caterina entered the room, ushering in Padre 
Bonifazio, who brought Salvator a draught; the sick man took it without diffi- 
culty, for it neither smelt nor tasted much worse than if it had had no salu- 
tiferous properties at all. 















































































































































CHAPTER IL. 

Salvator’s health improved rapidly, and it was not long before he was 
able to take pencil in hand again, and to trace out subjects for tuture pic- 
tures; Antonio Scacciati seldom quitted the great master’s room; and was all 
eye when Salvator drew, and the judgmeni evinced in his remarks assured 
the latter that he was himself not uninitiated in the mysteries of art. Salva- 
tor questioned him on this subject, and Antonio acknowledged that he de- 
tested his profession, and that he had thoughts of giving it up altogether, and 
devoting himself to painting. 

‘Take care, take care,’ said Salvator; ‘you are a good surge on, and 
wonld, perhaps, never be more than’a bungling painter. You are young, 
no doubt, but too old, { should say, to attain an art which it requires a man’s 
life to attain real mastery in.’ : 

Antonio smiled—‘ From my childhood,’ said he, ‘I have not only loved 
painting, but have caught at every opportunity to practise it. And I have 

d opportunities, maestro, uf no every day kind. My father (may he rest 
in peace') insisted upon making a surgeon of me, but heaven’s gooduess 
brought me under the notice of more than one great master. Annibal Car- 
racci thought he perceived some talent in me, and was generous enough to 
give me his instructions ; but it is to Guido Reni that i owe most.’ 

* If you are a scholar of Guido Reni’s,’ interrupted Salvator, somewhat 
roughly, ‘how can you find any thing to like in my pictures? Your 





‘school, I know very well, scarcely holds me for an artist at all. I want 


grace, delicacy, refinement, and the Lord knows what! My St. John in 
the Wilderness looks like a highwayman, and my Plato, like a gipsey! 
At most, I can paint a tolerable landscape, but should leave history to 
those who know something of anatomy and human character! Eh, An- 
tonio, runs not the cuckoo-song so? Bah! Salvator Rosa knows what the 
disciples of the gentle Guido think of him.’ 

6 ri tell you what J think of Salvator Rosa,’ cried Antonio, colouring 
high at the sarcastic tone of the painter; ‘and you shall judge if I sing a 
cuckoo-song. He is the master whom of all others I most revere. I stand 
stupified before the superhuman thoughts which his pictures often ex- 
press: He seizes the deepest secrets of nature, he deciphers the won- 
drous hieroglyphic of her trees, her rocks, her waterfalls; he hears her 

ly voice—he understands her mysterious speech, and has the boldness 
to write down truly what she says tohim. [do not think the so-called 
historical picture is his element P 

* Cuckoo,’ sang Salvator, ‘ cuckoo.’ 

*It is too narrow a field fur him,’ continued Antonio, without noticing 
the interruption ; ‘ men, and men’s doings yield him too scanty materials 
for the mighty creations to which a spirit, mightier than he, impels him; 
to those creations, nature must contribute her immeasurable vastness, her 
inexhaustible fulness! Man is, to Salvator Rosa, nothing, if you dissever 
bim from nature: but, in their connexion with nature, how wonderful are 
his men! Who calls Salvator Rosa’s pictures, landscapes? They are in- 
Spired glimpses into the heart of the mystery of life. You may gaze on 
one of these divine works, till a rock, a tree, shall seem to retarn your 
gaze with more than human expression, or till a strangely apparelled 
group of human figures shall appear to you as if arrested in the moment 
of its transformation into a rock or tree. The deep, inner harmony that 
runs through all things animate and inanimate, and weaves earth, and sea, 
and sky, and all that is in them, into a living whole—that is what it has 
been given to Salvator to feel, and to make felt. And yet I would not, if 
I could, paint as Salvator paints, and J will tel! you why ;—in Salvator [ 
find nature, but in nature I do not find Salvator, and, if I paint, I will 
paint what J find in nature, not what another finds. I contemplate both 
your art, Salvator, and Guido’s, with a far deeper admiration than I am) 
able to express; but I would not be the copyist of either of you.’ 

Salvator had gazed fixedly on the young man during this speech, and, 
at the end of 1t, caught him with southern fervour in his arms. 

* By Jove, Antonio!’ exclaimed he, ‘ and by Apollo, too, you have told 
me more about my pictures than ever I knew myself, and yet I feel the 
truth of every word you have said. Well, I’m glad you ynderstand me, 
and I’m glad, too, that you don’t copy me—that you don’t, as some I could 
name do, smudge a piece of canvass over with black paint, put in a patch 
or two of flaming white or yellow, by way of lights, stick a couple of sine 
hurnan figures, with diabolical faces, in the middle, and persuade them- 
selves they have painted a capital picture in the manner of Salvator Rosa ! 
Of all abusers of my pictures, defend me from those that abuse them in 
this fashion! And now, Antonio, I have a favour to ask of you—take me 
to your studio.’ 

Salvator had expected nothing mediocre from one who had spoken with 
se much judgment on his art, yet he was not prepared for the high order 
of excellence which the pictures of the young surgeon prese . He 
found in all of them bold thoughts, correct drawing, and a certain fresh- 
ness in the colouring, a grand taste in the draperies, a delicacy in the ex- 
tremities, a grace in the heads, that bespoke the worthy scholar of Guido. 
Withal, there was a visible effort’ to avoid that master’s frequent fault, of 
saciificing expression to beauty—an effort sometimes too visible. You 
saw that Antonio struggled for the force of Annibal Carracci, but had not 
yet attained it. 

* Antonio,’ said Salvator, ‘ you have not mistaken your vocation; you 
were born fora painter. Heaven has given you not only the soul, but 
the eye and the hand of an artist~gifts that are often dissociated. I were 
not your friend, but your flatterer, if I said you had nothing left to labour 
for—if I told you that you had the wonderful grace of Guido, the calm 
strength of Annibal, already at your command. But I can and will say 
that there is not one of our masters here at Rome—our academicians of 
San Luca, that you do not far excel. Tiarini, Gessi, Sementa, and such 
fellows, will never in their lives have it in them to do such things—no, 
nor Lanfranco neither, who can paint on nothing but lime. And yet, An- 
tonio, and yet—I would think twice if I were you, before I would throw 
away the lancet for the pencil. There is not a set of greater rascals living 
than the painters of our time ; they will do all the devil can inspire on- 
vious souls to do, to keep you down ; the first thing they will set to work 
to do is to break your heart, as they did Annibal’s—as they did Domini- 
chino’s—and, if they don’t succeed in that—if you get up in spite of them, 
they will have you stabbed or poisoned.’ 

* They are ready to do all that as it is,’ answered the surgeon ; ‘and, 
once for all, Salvator, 1 have made up my mind. I will be nothing but a 
painter. And you, Salvator, you can lift me, by a word, above the reach 
of their machinations.’ 

* What my word can do, count done,’ said Salvator, as he stopped for 
the second time to eo y ey a Magdalen at the feet of Christ, on which 
he had already bestowed high praise, and which he now began to com- 
mend anew, 

* And yet,’ he observed, ‘I cannot call it an orthodox Magdalen, either. 
On that innocent young brow there is no trace either of sin or penitence. 
You have painted there a girl, pure, gentle, candid, childlike—just a 
being, J should say, for Antonio Scacciati to bein love with. Hey? have 
i hit the mark ? é 

* Well—I confess it,’ said Antonio, ‘the original of that Magdalen is 
one whom—whom I will not talk about now. But this I will teil you, 
Salvator, that I prize that picture above ail that I have ever painted, “and 
that I have hitherto guarded it, as a holy mystery, from every eye.’ 

* What” cried Salvator, ‘has no painter in Rome seen that picture?’ 

* Not one,’ replied Antonio. 

‘Victoria!’ exclaimed Salvator ; ‘the game is won! Antonio, will you 
send that picture privately to-night to my lodging 

Antonio looked surprised, but answered without hesitation, «I will.’ 

‘What? without asking why or wherefore ” said Salvator, laughing. 

* Ay,’ said Antonio ; ‘I have no half-confidences; I would entrust any- 
thing to you, Salvator.’ 

* Anything—the original of the picture, too ” 

* Nay, it is a bad philosophy that does not distinguish between persons 
and things.’ 

Some days after this conversation, the academy of St. Luke held a sit- 
ting, in the church of their patron, for the purpose of considering the 
claims of some candidates for reception into their body. Salvator had 
had Antonio’s picture brought to the church, and announced it to the as- 
sembled academicians as the work of a young Neapolitan painter, whose 
eyes, he said, he had closed shortly before his journey to Rome. The 
most enthusiastic and unqualified praise of the picture burst, at the an- 
nouncement, from the lips of all present. 

It was not long before all Rome flocked to see and admire the work of 
the deceased young painter, and the general voice determined that since 
Guido Reni’s time, nothing so lovely had been seen; nay, there were 
some whose enthusiasm went so far es to extol the new Magdalen above 
all the creations of that master’s pencil. Among the crowd of worship- 
yers, Salvator one day remarked a strange-looking man, elderly, tall, and 
Jean to excess, with a cadaverous complexion, along, pointed nose and 
chin, a curiously twisted moustache, and small, grey, twinkling eyes. He 
wore an auburn wig, over which was set a high-crowned hat, with fea- 
thers ; a short red mantle hung from his shoulder ; under this was a sky- 

blue doubtet, slashed in the Spanish fashion, and the rest of his costume 
consisted of a pair of wide-wristed gloves with silver fringe, a long rapier, 
light-grey stockings that reached above the knee, yellow garters, and 
great bows of ribbon of the same ¢ : " 





r in his shoes. 
















raised itself now on tiptoe, now ducking till it nearly sat on its heels, then 
jumped up with both feet from the ground, moaning all the time and sigh- 
ing, and alternately shutting its eyes so tight that they watered again, and 
opening them so wide, that it made the spectators water to look at them, 
during which strange manifestations it kept murmuring in a thin, qaertlous 
alsetto— 

f ‘Ah ! carissima—benedetlissima—ah ! Mariana—Marianina—dellina 
—carina—ah ! bellissima !’—and 80 on. 

Salvator, to whom such an apparition was a godsend, drew near to the 
old gentleman, and offered some remark on the picture which seemed to 
charm him so much. Without noticing what Salvator said, the old man 
burst fortli into execrations of his own miserable poverty, but for which he 
would buy the picture, were it at the cost of millions, and shat it up from 
all eyes, that no mortal might be able “to bendy one satanic glance up- 
on it. Then he resumed his singular dance, and gave thanks to the virgin 
and all the saints of heaven, that the infernal painter was dead, who had 
painted the heavenly picture, which plunged him into despair and frenzy. 

Salvator thought he saw how it was—the old man was certainly an acade. 
mician, but an eminently candid one, 

The fame of the wonderful picture increased every day , scarcely any- 
thing else was talked of in Rome, and never had a work of art 80 united all 
suffrages in its favour. Salvator, who saw that the game was in hishands,at the 
next meeting of the academy, suddenly asked whether, if the painter of the 
Magdalen had lived, he would have been considered worthy to be made an 
academician. All the masters, the hypercritical Cavaliere Josephine not 
excepted, declared with one voice that such an artist would have been an 
ornament to the academy, and deplored, in the choicest terms, Lis 
untimely death, although there was not in reality one of them who did 
not in his heart praise God for thesame. In their enthusiasm they went so 
far as to resolve that the gifted youth, whose career death had too early cut 
short, should be named an academician in his grave, and that masses should 
be said for his soul in St. Luke’s Church. They, therefore, craved of Sal- 
vator the name of the deceased, the year and place of his birth, and such 
other particulars as were needful for the meditated purpose. 

‘ Good sirs,’ said Salvator, ‘ the honours which you are ready to pay to 
a dead man in the grave, you will be happy to learn you may bestow on a 
living one, who walks the earth with the most gratifying erectness. You 
have expressed your grief for the early death of the greatest genius of the 
age; you will rejoice to hear thut he is alive, and at Rome. The early 


This extraordinary figure stood as if bewitched before the Ma en, 
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ing, and he goon saw how matters were; he told me he did not like my 








behaviour towards his niece at all, and asked me what I meantby it. I 
confessed to him that I loved Mariana with ail mysoul, and that to call her 
mine was my highest earthly wish. Capuzzi measured me with his eyes in 
silence, then burst into a scornful laugh, and declared that, for a scurvy 
beard-scraper, I entertained tolerably lofty notions. { fired up, as any mortal 
would have done in my place, and told him he knew right well that I was 
no scurvy beard-scraper, but an able surgeon, and a painter to boot—a 
scholar of the great Annibal Carracci, and of the unrivalled Guido. Bat at 
this the old wretch only laughed louder than before, and squeaked in his de- 
testable falsetto— 

«“ Hey, my sweet Sir Beard-scraper—my excellent Mister Surgeon—my 
revered Signor Painter—my sublime Annibal Carracci—my exquisite Guido 
Reni !—go, go—I most humbly make bold to pray you—to the devil, and 
don’t—don’t show your face here again, unless you wish for an opportunity 
of exercising your surgical ski!l on your own bones.” 

‘ And with that the mad old ricketty beast was for seizing me (save the 
mark!) by the neck, and pitching me down stairs! That was too much: 
I gave him a swing that left him with both legs in the air, and ran out of the 
house, which, from that time, was for me a jaradise lost. 

‘ That was the footing things were on when Padre Bonifazio (whom the 
heavens remember for it!) brought me to your bedside. I got you back into 
the world, you got me into the academy, all Rome glorified me; [ had the 
fairest prospects of fortune, and I thought [ might now venture to try my 
luck with Capuzzi again. I went to him, told him that Antonio Scacciali 
was now no beard-scraper, nor even a surgeon, but a reaowned painter 
and academician of San Luca, and might well, | trusted, pretend to the hand 
of the niece of Signor Pasquale Capuzzi. Good heavens! you should have 
seen his frenzy: he howled, he shrieked, he beat about him with his hands 
like one possessed of the devil; he cried out that I was an assassin, that I 
had designs on his life, that I had stolen his Mariana from him, and hung 
her out in my accursed canvass, which had plunged him into madness and 
despair, seeing that now all the world could gloat on his Mariana, his life, 
his hope, his all, with their wanton, wishful eyes; but be warned me he 
would burn the house over my head, and I and my infernal picture should 

rish together! And therewith he began (o scream out in such an un- 

eard-of way, “Fire !—murder !—treason !—blasphemy !—help, help, help!’ 
—that I was perfectly confounded, and only thought of making the best of 
my way out of the house. 

‘The old maniac is over head and ears in love with his niece ; he has shut 
her up, suffers no human being to see her, and is moving heaven and earth 





death, and all that, was a little harmless fib, signori, of mine, intended sim- 
ply to put you in the position of posterity towards the artist, who could not 
count on so unprejudiced a judgment from his contemporaries. I have 
now to tell you that the Magdalen which you, and all Rome, admire as the | 
masterpiece of modern art, is from the hand of Antonio Scacciati, the sur- 
geon”’ 

The academicians stood thunderstruck, and Salvator went on— 

‘ Now, signori, you woald not receive Antonio hitherto, because he is a 
surgeon ; and yet, methinks, a surgeon were the very man your exalted 
body stood most pressingly in need of, that help might be at hand for the 
many figures that go every year from the easels of your honourable mem- 
bers, with dislocated arms and legs. 1 don’t see, however, how you can 
well avoid doing now, what you ought to have done long ago—namely, 
placing the name of the best of living painters on the roll of the academy of 
St. Luke’ 

The academicians gulped the bitter bolus which Salvator had administer- | 
ed to them, pretended to be delighted that Antonio’s talent had manifested | 
itself so decisively, and elected him into their number with great pomp. | 
The news that he was the creator of the incomparable Magdalen, soon 
spread through Rome; praises, and, what was more to the purpose, com- 
missions for great works, flowed in upon him from all sides, and he found 
himself, through his friend Salvator’s stratagem, placed, with one stride, at 
the top of the ladder of fame. 

Nevertheless, his triumph was but a few days old, when he entered Sal- 
vator’s studio one morning, with despair and distraction in his looks, and 
exclaimed— 

‘Ah! Salvator, Salvator, all your friendship, your aid, has been thrown 
away upon a man whom heaven deserts! I am more wretched than ever ! 
What do youthink? That very picture, which has filled Rome with my 
name—which has brought me glory and the prospect of wealth, and enabled 
me to give up the detestable surgery—that very picture has ruined me— 
has given the death blow to my hopes.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Salvator; ‘ pictures ruin nobody but the people that 
buy them. As toyour being wretched, I don’t believe a word of it:—you 
say so, but you are in love, and therefore not a competent witness. Come, 
sit down in that chair, and tell me what’s the matter.’ 

* Ah!’ began Antonio, 

‘Stop!’ interposed his friend; ‘one word, before you begin. Every 
man has his antipathy, and [ have mine. Oue man cannot abide a cat, 
another faints at the smell of cheese, and I get angry when [ hear an inter- 
jection. Therefore, if your story cannot be told without ahs and ohs, and 
all such love sick parts of speech, 1 fear, Antonio—I fear, in my present 
state of health, I oaght not to risk hearing it.’ 

‘Mocker!’ said Antonio, seating himself, ‘you make me laugh in my 
misery. Well, then, you must know, Salvator, that there lives in the Stra- 
da Ripetta, in the high house, the projecting balcony of which catches your 
eye as soon as you pass through the Porta del Popolo, the greatest oddity 
that is, perhaps, to be found in all Rome. An old bachelor, with all the 
virtues of his order—a miser, a coxcomb, a would be youtb, a lover—in 
short, a fool of the first water. He is tall, thin as a lath, and dry as askele- 
ton; he dresses, Spanish fashion, in all the colours of the rainbow, with an 
auburn wig, sugar loaf hat, fringed gloves, a rapier at his side——’ 

‘ Hold, hold!’ cried Salvator, ‘just two moments, Antonio!’ And turn- 
ing up the back of the picture on which he was at work, he took a piece of 
charcoal, and sketched, in a few bold lines, the queer, figure he had seen 
playing such strange an‘ics before Antonio s Magdalen. 

‘ By all the saints,’ exclaimed Antonio, in great wonder, ‘ that is the very 
man !—that is Pasquale Capuzzi, to the life !’ 

‘Good,’ said Salvator; ‘ now go on.’ 

‘ Pasquale Capuzzi,’ continued Antonio, ‘is as rich as a Jew, but as I 
said before, a most sordid hunks, and vainer than a peacock. The best 
thing about him is that he loves the arts—in particular, music and paint- 
ing; though in this, too, he has his own crazy way. He fancies himself the 
first composer in the world, and a singer such as the Pope’s chapel cannot 
match. In his earlier years he brought an opera upon the stage, which 
was with great unanimity damned; but that did not cure him of his rage 
for composing atrocious airs; on the contrary, when he heard Francesco 
Cavalli’s opera, “‘ Le Fozze di Teti e Peteo,” he swore the maestro had 
stolen the sublimest thoughts out of his, Capazzi’s immortal works—an as- 
sertion which was near earning him the thrust of a stiletto. His great pas- 
sion is to sing his own music to the accompaniment of an unbappy, super- 
annuated guitar. In this performance he usually has the assistance of an 
unfortunate wight, well Known in Rome by the name of Pitichinaccio, 
whose parents thought to make a first-rate soprano singer of him, but suc- 
ceeded only in making a miserable little monstrous dwarf. And—who, do 
you think, makes up the trio? No other than your friend, Doctor Pyra- 
mid, who, while emitting sounds which you wouid believe to proceed trom 
a jackass wounded in his tenderest feelings, flatters himself that he sings a 
bass tomake Martinelli dieof envy. These three worthies come together 
every evening at Capuzzi’s, plant themselves on the balcony, and sing Ca- 
rissimi’s motets, till all the dogs and cats in the neighbourhood break out 
into a sympathetic wail, and all human beings within hearing pray that a 
thousand imps would transport the infernal trio to a sphere where their 
howling would be more in place. 

* Now, you are to know, my father was barber to Capuzzi, and, on his 
death, the honour devolved on me, Signor Pasquale was extremely well 
satisfied with me; in the first place, because no one, he said, hai the art 
of giving his moustache so martial a flourish as I; and, secondly, because, 
being a youngster, and hating my profession, | never grumbled at his nig- 
gardliness, in giving me no more than half the regular fee. However, he 
considered that he repaid my services most richly by singing me one of his 
own airs every day, with his eyes fast shut, while { trimmed his beard. I 
need not tell you if ¢hat set my teeth on edge, yet the old gander diverted 
me so with his antics, that I could not bring myself to give him up. One 
day I walked up stairs, knocked at the door, and opened it myself as usual. 
What did I see¢—a young girl, Salvator, an angel,—in short, you know 
my Magdalen—it was she! I—wel!, well, you will hear no interjections ; 
suffice it to say, I fell in love with her at once. The old man simpered, 
told me the girl was the daughter of his deceased brother, Pietro— was cal- 
led Mariana—had no mother, no brothers nor sisters; in short, no relation 
but himself, who was her uncle and guardian; and he had, therefore, taken 
her to live with him. You can think that from this time Capuzzi’s house 
was my paradise. A moment's fete a tete with Mariana, however, I neve) 
cuuid bring about; [ could only see her in her uncle’s presence ; to speak 
to her, further than to the extent of a ‘Good day, fairest damsel,’ was out 
of the question. Well, for all that, it was not long before she and I per- 
tectly understood each other: looks, sighs, an occasional pressure of the 
hand,—these were the parts of speech in which we talked to each other, 
and, in short, we were both of us very happy, and very unhappy at the same 
time. 














‘ The old man shut hiseyes when he sung, but he was not always sing- 


to get a dispensation to marry her. With the money he has, his success is 
not questionable, and all hope for me is at an end.’ : 
‘Not at all,’ cried Salvator, ‘not at all, Antonio!—quite the reverse. 


' Mariana loves you—what could be better? All you have to do is to get her 


out of the hands of the mad old Pantaloon, and, by Jupiter, [ say you shall 
do it. How, I don’t know yet; but done it shall be, or my name is not 
Salvator Rosa. There, get away home now, and come to meas early as 
you can in the morning, that we may lay cur heads together how to open 
the campaign.’ 

While speaking the last words, Salvator had stood up, and washed out 
his brush; he now took his mantle and hat, and, quitting the house in com- 
pany with his friend, walked in the airection of the Corso, while Antonio 
turned his tace homewards with hopes somewhat revived. 

To be continued. 





LORD NELSON'S DESPATCHES AND LETTERS. 
LADY HAMILTON—QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


The Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelsen. With notes by Sir N. Har- 
ris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vols. VI.and VIL. 8vo. H. Colburn. 

Sir Harris Nicolas has brought his labours to a close; and he has consci- 
entionsly discharged his duty te his readers, to his subject, and to the pub- 
lic, or we should say the country to which that subject eo dearly belongs.— 
The despatches and letters of Nelson embody the soul of the British na- 
vy; the life of Nelson is the noblest of national properties ; and the author 
has done justice to the important requisites involved in considerations 60 
lofty and so vast. He has been candid, impartial, honest—no suppressor 
or perverter of the trath, no flatterer of the wrong. He has, as far and as 
clearly as his materials enabled him, set before us the Man and the Hero. 
And do we admire the hero less, because we see in him much of the man, 
like other men, imperfect and liable to weakness and error’ No! The 
perfect monster which the world ne’er saw cuuld excite no sympathies ip 
the world. We can only feel for human beings like oureelyes, however 
much above us in some qualities, yet prone to the same frailties as the rest 
of therace. Wecan play the abstract with genera ; and affect the heart.— 
Our interest and our love or pity are in the home—our wonder and ap- 
plause and glorification are given to the demigod ! 

Every new volume of this work has developed more and more of the 
illustrious character of its theme. They are more mingled with individual 
copeerns and personal traits than The Wellington Despatches, which were 








nearly altogether weeded of such matters, aud constructed rather to ex- 
hibit the military genius of the victorious general and conqueror than aught 
of his private history. ‘That would be a curious chapter; but it bae yet 
to be written; and it is hardly possible can ever be written well and tru- 
ly. A thousand strange passages have come across us in society; but who 
shall collect them together and combine them into a whole, and show us the 
giant im his dishabille, as his valets or his favourites have seen him? Ip 
this light we have Nelson; and the portrait is only finished by his own 
hand 


The sixth volume embraces a period of fifteen months, from May 1804 to 
July 1805, and relates much to his energetic application to the comfort of 
his sailors and the goed of his service. One of its most entertaining ep- 
isodes is about the gasconading of Admiral La Touche Tréville, whose 
premature death, M. Thiers tells us, was the principal cause which saved 
England fronf invasion, and who certainly boasted of having chased Nel- 
son off the blockade of Toulon. Nelson’s story is a little different; for 
to his brother he writes, ‘ You will have seen Monsieur La Touche’s let- 
ter, of how he chased me, and how I ran. I keep it; and, by God, if I 
take him, he shall ea¢ it;’ while to his friend Davidson, he observed, ‘ [ 
am expecting Monsieur La Touche (as he has wrote a letter that | ran 
away) to come out of his nest. The whole history was too contempti- 
ble for my nCtice. sf ® * But [ have kept Monsieur La Tou- 
che’s letter; and if | take him, | shall either never see him, or, if I do, 
make him eat his letter. Perhaps sovereign contempt is the best.’ Simi- 
lar expressions occur in many other letters ; but as the French admiral died 
early in August following, the meeting never took place, and the com- 
mand of the French squadron was given to Vice-Admiral Villeneuve.’ 

The contents of the last volume do not occupy quite four months, viz. 
from the Ist of August to the 2ist of October, the date of Nelson's death 
at Trafalgar. ‘The particulars of thie splendid day, in every possible 
form, and from every quarter, English and 4 peculiar and general, 
have been most assiduously collected by Sir H. Nicolas; and it seems to 
us that it will be difficult at any future time either to question his accura- 
cy or add to his information. The honourable French and the ludicrous 
Spanish accounts complete the picture. But we find we mast turn from 
public affairs to address ourselves to the most extraordinary events touched 
upon in this ‘ eventful history,’ namely, the question, What was the real 
parentage of Horatia Nelson, first nominally the adopted and ultimately 
the acknowledged daughter of Nelson? The mystery in which this 
question is involved has not been penetrated by the most diligent inqui- 
ries of the aathor, nor by the correspondence and evidence which he 
has brought to bear upon it. That there is much of romance about it, 
at the beginning, in the middle, and probably at the end, seems to be 
pretty certain; and how to extract the undeniable truth out of the per- 
vading mystification is a puzzle too deep for us. We have not a few 
problems to solve: 

1. Was Thomson, alias Thompson, sailmaker of the Elephant, ber 
father ? 

2. Was Nelson her father? 

3. Was Mrs. Thomson, alias Thompson, the sailmaker’s wife, her 
mother; and delivered of her Curing the bombardment of Copenhagen ? 

4. Was Lady Hamilton her mother? 

5. Was one of queenly rank her mother; for such fact is broadly itt- 
mated at the close of the investigation and statements to which we are 
now referring. 

1. That Thomson alias Thompson was an imaginary personage TI wo 
think, proven, though Sir Thomas Hardy fancied him 4 reality. oat 
was no such sail or child-maker on board the elephant ; and in that vessel 
Nelson hoisted his fag April 2, 1801 (not October, as Sir Thomas mista- 
kenly says, p. 386), ‘and the child was undoubtedly in existence, if not 
in October 1800, certainly on the 7th Februry 1801, a8 is shown by La- 
dy Hamilton’s note to her nurse, bearing the post mark with that date, de- 
siring to know ‘how the dear little Miss Horatia is;’ and there are othe 
notes to the same nurse, in which the child is mentioned, with post-marks 
of the 11th and 18th of that month; of the 7th, 14, and 15th, and two of 
the 23¢ of March, and of the 3d and 11th of April ; and the child is allu- 
ded to by Lord Nelson in his letters of the 16th of February and 10th of 
March 1801.’ : 

2, There being, therefore, no Thomson or Thompson, the inference is, 
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LS 
e was not, but that No. 2 was the father of the young lady, consigned in 
= earliest infancy to the care of Lady Hamilton in London, and by her 
entrusted to the charge of a Mrs. Gibson, at No. 9, Little Titchfield street, 
—— to whom thirty-eight notes from Lady Hamilton are still 
rved. 

‘ The register of the Parish of Marylebone contains the following entry: 
‘ Baptisms, 1803. May 13, Horatia Nelson Thomson, b 29 October, 1800 

Ithas been (says Sir Hurris, after quoting this) generally supposed that 
she was the daughter of Lord Nelson by Lady Hamilton; but although 
many facts are calculated to raise such a presumption, the editor is author- 
ised by Mr. Haslewvod, long the confidential friend and professional advi- 
sor of Lord Nelson, to declare, in the most positive mauner, that Lady 
Hamilton was not its mother. The name of the mother is knowe to Mr. 
Haslewood ; but he is prevented by the sense of honour from disclosing it. 
Lady Hamilton always said that the child’s mother was a person of high 
birth, aud she has left a written declaration that she was “ too great to 
mentioned.”’’ : 

Our author is of opinion that this baptismal entry was adopted to mislead 
inquiry ; for ‘ on the 2dth of January 1801, the name of “ Mrs. Thompson 
first occurs in Lord Nelson’s letters. Writing to Lady Hamilton from 
Plymouth on that day he says: ‘'1 bave this moment seen Mrs. Thompsou’s 
frieud. Poor fellow, he seems very uneasy and melancholy. He begs you 
to be kind to her; and | have assured him of your readiness to relieve the 








dear goud woman.” As the infant is not mentioned, it was probably not 
then vora; aud ‘“‘Mrs Thompson's” situation was apparently the cause of | 
the uneasiness which Lord Nelson expresses. ‘The birth of the child is) 


presumed, from the notes to the nurse, to have occurred soon afterwards and 


very likely early in February.” 

od Sie esse chewy comenies “It must be observed, that Lord 
Nelson was constantly at Palermo from the end of October, 1799 until tho 
16th of January, 1800, when he went to Leghorn, but he returned te | 
Palermo on the 3d of Febraary. On the 12th of February he proceeded off | 
Malte, and returued to Palermo on the 16th of March, and he continued 
there until the 24th of April, on which day, having Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton on board, be sailed for Malta. They returned to Palermo on the | 
ist of June, and le!t on the 10th for Leghorn, with the Queen of Naples | 
and Sir William and*Lady Hamilton. Lord Nelson remained at Leghorn | 
until the 17th July, when he travelled from thence with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton to England, arriving on the 8t.. of November, 1800. Hence 
it Lord Nelson was the father of a claild born either in October 1800, or | 
beiween that time and February 1801, the mother of such child must have 
been at Palermo when it was begotten.” 

Bat * Whore was it born ?’ is a question of some importance, though Sir 
Harris does not moot it. Was itin London? or might not a baby be sent 
thither from a distance to be put to nurse? Did a nurse accompany it, or 
Mrs. Gibson find one? The following is a striking fact in connexion with 
this point: 

[ Post-mark, ‘7 o’clock,23 March, 1801, Nt..J—‘ My dear Mrs. Gibson, 
—Pray do send the nurse away, and change the milk; for I don’t like the’ 
nurse much, and her parents advise it. The mother is very ill in the coun- 
wry ; therefore do all that’s right, and to-morrow I will see you. Pay her, 
and if you like give her tive shillings over. Ever yours.—E.H.’ Here, | 
then is evidence that a child called ‘ Horatia’ was under the charge of a> 
Mrs. Gibson on the 7th of February 1801, and that she was not weaned at 
the end of March in that year—facts compatible wit her having been born | 
either in October 1800, or in January or February 1301; and that as early 
as the 15th of March the child was called “ Miss Thomson.”’ 

Previous to this, Nelson bad written to Lady Hamilton: ‘I thank you for | 
yoar Kindness to poor dear Mrs. Thomson. 1 send her a note, as desired 
by her dear good friend, who doats on her.’ 

But however these things may be unravelled, Mrs. Johnstone (the | 

daughter of Mrs. Gibson) declared to Capt. Ward, R. N. brother to Miss | 
Nelson’s husband’ in 1828, that ‘ Lady Hamilton brought the child to her 
mother’s house in a hackney-coach one night, and placed her under her 
charge, telling her that she would be handsomely remunerated. She was 
unattended, and did not give the nurse any information us to the child’s | 
parents. The nurse declared she was no more than eight days old. This | 
was either in the month of January or February ; and Mrs. Gibson said she | 
could never make out why her birthday was kept in October. She re- 
mained with the nurse till she was five or six yearsold. Lady Hamilton 
constantly visited her! Lord Nelson was frequently her companion in her | 
vieits to her, and often came alone, and played for hours with the infant on | 
the floor, calling her his own child.’ Upon which Sir Harris observes : | 
* According to this account, the child was born in the month of January or | 
February ; and though the year is not mentioned, it was certainly in 1801: | 
hence the date assigned to her birth in the register of her baptism, viz. the 
29th of October i800, must have been purposely mistated, the reason for | 
which has not been discovered.’ When Mrs Johustone made the foregoing 
statement she added, ‘ that she had many letters about the child, which | 
had been written to Mrs. Gibson, as well as a portrait of her, which Lord | 
Nelson had giveu to Mrs. Gibson, while she was under her care, which she 
would, if Mrs. Ward wished it, send her. The offer was accepted, and | 
thus the letters from Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson to Mrs, Gibson jn the } 
text came into Mrs. Ward's possession. In communicating to Mrs. Ward | 
the result of his interview, Captain Ward wrote on the 18th of September, 
1828, ‘I have seen Mrs. Johnstone; she is the little deformed woman | 
whom you recollect. She appeared very much pleased at hearing of you, | 
although the poor creature was uuder great affliction, her husband (whom | 
i understand was a most respectable man and comfortably ofl) was then | 
nearly dead. I have since ealled twice, and find he is ho more, so that prob- | 
ably { may not see her again for some days. I sst with her anhour, and 
she gave me the following intormation about yourself, which probably you 
have heard before.’ It may be observed, that Mrs. Johnstone was of most 
respectable character and in good circumstances, and had no pecuniary or 
unworthy motive for communicating these facts.’ 

As we proceed with the letters from Nelson, our perplexities increase 
with the contradictory expressions in them ; some appearing distinctly to 
designate Lady Hamilton as the mother, others negativing the idea, and 
ethers speaking of (as it would seem) a third party, iu language whicha 
man would hardly use in writing to the woman he loves almost to adoration, 
and asking her to be the medium of transmission. We cite examples ; and | 
simply ask if the explanation cap be fuunded on the fact that the attach: | 
ment between Nelson and Lady H. was indeed Platonic? ! | 

‘March 10th. You cannot think how my feelings are alive towards you: | 
probably more than ever: and they never can be diminished. My hearty | 
endeavours shall not be wanting to improve and to give us new ties of re- | 
gard and affection. I have seen and talked much with Mrs. Thomson's | 
iriend. The fellow seems to eat all my words when I talk of her and his | 
child! He says he never can forget your goodness and kind affection to 
her and his dear, dear child! I have bad, you know, the felicity of seeing | 
it, and a finer child never was produced by any two persons. It was in | 
truth a love-begotten child! 1 am determined to keep him on board ; for | 
I know, if they got together, they would soon have another. But after our 
two months’ trip] hope they will never be separated ; and then let them 
do as they please.’ 

September 26th. ‘Whatever, my dear Emma, you do for my little 
charge, I must be pleased with. Probably she will be lodged at Merton : 
at least in the spring, when she can have the benefit of our walks, It will 
make the poor mother happy, | am sure. I do not write her to-day, as this 
goes through the Admiralty ; but tell her all I would say. You know my 
unchangeable thoughts about her. I shall have the child christened when 
I come up.’ 

‘In November, 1802, Lord Nelson himself wrote this remarkable note to 
the nurse: it is In his own hand and had no date, but the postmark is “19th 
November, 1802: 

“Mrs. Gibson, 9 Little Titchfield Street, Marylebone. 

‘‘ Mrs. Gibson is desired on no consideration to answer any questions 
about Miss Thompson, nor who placed her with Mrs, G., as ill-tempered 
ee have talked lies about the child.”’ [This is remarkable ; as, if Lady 
H. were the mother, there would have been equal caution that the child 
should not have been seen in her house, with her, and especially under her 
protection. ] 

‘On the 20th of May, Lord Nelson sailed for the Mediterranean: and 
writing the 22d of that month to Lady Hamilton, he said: « I look at your 
and my god-child’s picture, but till I am sure of remaining here, | cannot 
bring myself to hang them up. Be assured that my attachment and affec- 
tionate regard is unalterable: nothing can shake it. And pray say so to 
my dear Mrs. T., when you see her. Tell her that my love is unbounded 
to her and her dear sweet child ; and if she should have more, it will extend 
to allot them, In short, my dear Emma, say everything to her which your 
dear affectionate heart can think of.” “Tell Mrs. T. that I will 
write to her the first safe opportanity. I am not sure of this.” 

* On the Ist of August he wrote to Lady Hamilion: ‘ Hardy is now busy, 
hanging up your and Horatia’s picture; and I trust soun to see the other 
two safe arrived trom the exhibition. [I want no others to ornament my 
cabin. I can contemplate them, and find new beauties every day; and | 
ao hot want any body else.” : . . . 

* October 19th, 1803, he writes to Lady Hamilton: “If Mr. Addington 
Sives you the pension it is well; but do not let it fret you. Have you nut 
Merton? It is clear—the first purchase ;—and my dear Horatia is pr ovid- 
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Bronté, and then a fig for them all.” He added: “I am glad to find, my 
dear Emma, that you mean to take Horatiahome. Aye! She is like her 
mother; will have her own way, or kick up a devi) of a dust. But you will 
cure her.”’ 

March !4th, 1804. ‘I would not have Horatia think of a dog. I shall 
not bring her one; and { am sure she is better without a pet of that sort. 
But she is like her mother, would get all the old dogs in the place about 
her.’* 

April 2d ‘1 had time to reflect, and be thankful] to God for sparing you 

and our dear Horatia. I am sure the loss of one—much more both—would 
have drove me mad.’ 
‘ May 30th. «After saying to Lady Hamilton: ‘ Your resemblance is so 
deeply engraved in my heart, time there it cam never be effaced ; and, who 
knows ? some day I may have the pa of having @ living picture of 
you!’ he added, ‘every thing yowtell me about my dear Horatia charms 
me. I think [ see her, hear her, aid sdmire her; bat, she is like her dear, 
dear mother ”’ This seems to crown the contradictory passages, but No- 
vember 23a augments the confusion: ‘In a letter which he says goes by 
“such a roundabout way that he cannot say all that his heart wishes,” he 
writes: “‘ Thorson desires to be most kindly remembered to his dear wife 
and children, He is most sincerely attached to them, and wishes to save 
what he can for their benefit.” ’” And-yet, on the 17:h September, 1805, he 
says: ‘*T entreat, my dear Emnta; that you will cheer up; and we will 
look forward to many, many ‘happy years, and be surrounded by our child- 
ren's children. God Almighty can, when he pleases, remove the impedi- 
ment. My heart and soul is with you and Horatia.”’ 

Towards the close of this interesting discussion we read: ‘In the memor- 
able codicil to his will, written with his own hand a few hours before he 
fell, he thus mentioned her: “I also leave to the beneficence of my country 
my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson, and I desire she will use 
in future the name of Nelson only.” To this evidence is to be added the 
repeated, solemn, and express declarations ot Lady Hamilton, that the child 
was Lord Nelson’s.’ 

lt appears, that we have aiready mentioned, that Sir Thomas Hardy ‘ did 
not believe that Lord Nelson was really the father of the child; and he seems 
to have asked the question direcily of Lady Hamilton, for Mr Locker has 
copied the following note from her to Sir Thomas Hardy, which note was 
thus endorsed by Sir Thomas: “ Received 7th October, 1812, from Lady 
Hamilton :” “ My dear Sir Thomas, let me only say to you that which is 
true. Horatia is our dear Nelson’s daughter. May God bless you! 

Emma Hamtiron.”’ 

But the still incredulous Thomas suspected that she ‘ declared the child 
was Nelson’s that she might claim some pension or provision for it; and in 
order io favour this notion, wrote down the statement in question” . . . 
‘ There is, however, a still more extraordinary written statement on the sub- 


| ject by Lady Hamilton, and which has only just been discovered. On the 


30th of August, 1505, Lord Nelson called very early in the morning at Mr. 
Slater’s the silversmith in the Strand, and purchased a silver gilt cup tor 
Horatia ; and there is in the possession of Mrs. Salter a paper in the hand- 


| writing of Lady Hamilton, which has been examined by the editor, con- 


taining the following statements: 

By: The victor of Aboukir, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, &c. &c. &Kc., the 
glorious, the great, and good Nelsun, bought this for his daughter Horatia 
Nelson, August 30th, 1805. She used it till I thought it proper for her to 
lay it by as a sacred relic. Emma Hamivron. 

‘“ She is the daughter, the true and beloved daughter of Viscount Nelson, 
and if ae had lived, she would have been all that his love and fortune could 
have made her; for nature has made her perfect, beautifal, good, and ami- 
able. Her mother was too great to be mentioned, but her tather, mother, 
and Horatia, had a true and virtuous triend in Emma Hamilton.” 

‘ In considering this evidence (and the editor is not aware of there being 
any more), it must be again observed that the authenticity of the letters 
printed in the volumes calied “ Letters to Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson,” 
is open to the objections already taken to it; and that in the most important 
of them—the letter of the 20th of August, 1803, to ‘‘ Mrs. Thompsor”—sev- 


eral material words were purposely suppressed. But there is this fact in | 
support of their genuineness, that in a catalogue of “ Lord Nelson’s Papers,” | 


which were sold at Phillips, in Bond Street, in 1817, every one of the said 
printed letters is mentioned, with dates agreeing exactly with those assign- 


| ed to them in the printed volumes, including the two letters to Mrs. ‘Thom. 


son. In the same catalogue also are notices of the tollowing leters : 

‘Thompson to Lord Nelson, 19th May, 1801; 20th August, 1803 ; 25th 
Soly, 1801. 

‘** Thomson, Mr. to Lady Hamilton, no date. 

*“ Thomson, Mrs. to Lady Hamilton, 12th August.” 

‘These papers were, as has been already stated, bought by Mr. Cro- 
ker; but unfortunately every one of the letters alluded to was abstracted 
before the papers came into that gentleman’s hands. It is here proper, in 
common justice to Lord Nelson and to Lady Hamilton, to state, that great 
doubt has been created in the editor’s mind, after considering all the docu- 
ments to which he has had access, and knowing the opinions of persons 
likely to be correctly informed on the subject, whether the intimacy be- 
tween Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton was ever, in the usual sense of the 
word, of a criminal nature. This proposition will probably startle some 
persous, because a platonic affection under such circumstances is very un- 
usual, and because the early career of Lady Hamilton is not favourable to 
an opinion of her virtue in after-life.’ 

Mr, W. Haslewood (Lord Nelson’s confidential man of business) is stated, 
as we have seen, to deny that Lady Hamilton was the mother, whom he 
knows, but is prevented from declaring by circumstances of sufficient (and 
must consequently be of great) weight. He also condemns Lady Nelson 
for the quarrel with and separation fi 
the following account : 

‘Iu the winter of 1800, 1801, I was breakfasting with Lord and Lady 
Nelson, at their lodgings in Arlington Street, and a cheerful conversation 
was passing on indifferent subjects, when Lord Nelson spoke of something 
which had been done or said by “ dear Lady Hamilton;” upon which La. 
dy Nelson rose from her chair, and exclaimed, with much vehemence, “ I 
am sick of hearing of dear Lady Hamilton, and am resolved that you shall 
give up either her or me.”’ Lord Nelson, with perfect calmuess, said. 
‘Take care, Fanny, what you say. ILlove you sincerely; but I cannot 
forget my obligations to Lady Hamilton, or speak of her otherwise than 
with affection and admiration.’ Without one soothing word or gesture, 
but muttering something about her mind being made up, Lady Nelson left 
the room, aud shortly after drove from the house. They never lived to- 
gether afterwards. 1 believe that Lord Nelson took a formal leave of her 
pipe) before joining the fleet under Sir Hyde Parker; but that, to the 
day of her husband's glorious death, she never made any apology for her 
abrupt and ungentle conduct above related, or eny overture towards a re- 
conciliation.’ 

A separati*n ensued; but Sir Harris Nicolas adds: ‘ He took his leave 
on the 13th of January, 1801, the day he left Londen to join the Channel 
Fleet; and though his assurance at parting, ‘I call God to witness there 
is nothing in you or your conduct | wish otherwise,’ and his kind note to 
her from Southampton on the same day, left the means of reconciliation 
open, if, indeed, the ticte was not written with the object, Lady Nelson 
never made the slightest effort to recover his affections; nor was it until the | 
23d_of April that he signified his determination to be ‘left to himselt.’ 

Upon the whole, balancing as fat as we can this conflicting and strange 
medley of notes, letters, and oral testimony, we think there cau be but a 
doubt whether Horatia (now Mrs. Ward) was the daughter of Lady Ham- 
ilton or the Queenof Naples. There might be cunning in the bombastic 
expressions of the former, which we can well recollect; but we are rather 
inclined to think they were the truth. Next week we shall probably add 
some farther evidence of our own, whicn will tend to fix the parentage on 
royally.—London Lit. Gaz. 

——— 


THE MINUTE, 


Much skill and perseverance have been displayed by the ingenious in all 
ages in the construction of miniature objects—ihe purposes to be gained 
being minuteness of proportions with delicacy of finish. Veritable watches 
have been set in finger-rings : a dinner-set with all its appurtenances, placed 
in a hazel-nat ; and a cvach and four enclosed in a cherry stone. Many of 
these might well be regarded as the result of ingenious trifling, were it not 
that every exercise of mechanical skill and clever manipulation, though not 
of itself applicable to any practical purpose, is yet furthering the progress of 
art, by training the hand to perfectior, and leading the mind to new, and, 
it may be, more useful conceptions. Under this impression, we mean to pre 
sent our young friends with a few illustrations of tiny mechanism, contrast- 
ing them with the infinitely more minute and wonderful! organisations of 
the natural world, If the furmer can stimulate to imitative skill and in- 
dustry, the latter may excite wonder and reflection, and thus lead to the 
— of one of the most interesting and instructive departments of crea- 
ion. 

Among the ancients, the ingenious seem to have attained a wonderful de- 
gree of expertness at this species of fabrication. Cicero, according to Pliny’s 

* This is a singular second comparison with the mother, If by ‘the 
place’ Merton, where they were residing, is meant, it fixes the maternity on 
Lady H. The other (see anie, letter of 19th October) points to another per- 
son—the mother, who is apt to ‘ kick up a devi! of a dust.’ 











report, saw the whole Iliad of Homer written inso fine a character that it 
could be contained in a nut-shell; and Elian speaks of one Myrmecides, a 
Milesian, and of Callicrates, a Laced monian, the first of whom made an 
ivory chariot so small and so delicately framed, that a tly with its wing could 
at the same time cover it and a little ivory ship of the same dimensions ; the 
second formed ants and other little animals out of ivory which were #0 ex~- 
tremely small that their component parts were scarcely to be pep wen 
with the naked eye. He states also, in the same place; that one of ar- 
tists wrote a distich, in golden letters, which he enclosed in the rind of a 
grain of corn. 

The tomb of Confucius, a miniature model of Chinese workmanship, ia 
considered as the mos: elaborate, costly, and beautiful specimen. of Oriental 
ingenuity ever imported into Europe. It is chiefly composed of precious 
met ls and japan work, and adorned with a profasion of gems; but its chief 
value consists in the labour expended on its execution. [ts landscapes, 
dragons, angels, animals, and human figures, would require several pages 
of description, which, atter all, would, without a view of the model, 
tedious and unintelligible. The late Mr. Cox of London declared it 
to be one of the most extraordinary productions of art he ever beheld, and 
that he could not undertake to make one like it for less than L..1500. 

Among the many curious works of art produced by the monks and nuns 
of ecclesiastical establishments, none have been so much admired as their 
fonts, real and in model. On these were often lavished vast sams, and all 
the ingenuity which the sculptor, carver, or worker in metal could command. 
The font of Raphael has long been known and admired; that executed by 
Acavala in 1562, and presented by an emperor of Germany to Philip LI. of 
Spain, may be considered, however, as the most elaborate of such perform- 
ances. The model is contained in a case of wrought gold, and is itself of 
box-wood. ‘The general design may be regarded as architectural, enibel- 
lished with several compartments of sculpture and carving, consisting of 
various groups ot figures in alto and basso relievos. These display different 
events in the life of Christ, from the Anuunciation to his Crucifixion om 
Mount Calvary. The groups are disposed in panels and niches on the out- 
side, and indifferent recesses within. Some of the figures are less than a 
quarter ofan inch in height, but though thus minate, are all finished with 
the greatest precision and skill; and what renders this execution still more 
curious and admirable, is the delicacy and beauty with which the back and 
distant figures and objects are executed. ‘Though only twelve inches 
in height, and from halt an inch to four inches diameter, it is adorned with 
various architectural ornaments, in the richest style ot Gothic, and also 
figures of the Virgin and child, a pelican with its young, six lions in different 
attitudes, several inscriptions, and thirteen compositions in basso and alto 
relievo. The work is said to be of unrivalled merit and beauty, and will 
bear the most microscopic inspection. It was offered forsale in England about 
thirty years ago; but we are ignorant of its after-destination. _ 

In the Annual Register for 1764, it is stated that Mr. Arnold, a watch- 

maker in London, had the honour to present his majesty, George II}., 
with a curious repeating watch of his own construction, set in a ring.— 
Its size was somewhat less than a silver twopence; it contained one hua- 
dred and twenty-five different parts, and weighed aliogether no more tham 
| five pennyweights and seven grains. This species of mechanism, how- 
ever, is by no means uncommon; the emperor Charles V., as well as 
James I. of England, are said to have had similar ornaments 1n the jewels 
of their rings ; and watches, a little larger perhaps, are not unfrequently 
set in ladies’ bracelets. In Kirby’s‘ Wonderful Museum,’ notice is taken 
of an exhibition at the house of one Boverick, a watchmaker in the Strand 
(1745), at which were shown, among other things, the following curiosi- 
ties:—I1st, The furniture of a dining-room, with two persons seated at 
dinner, and a footman in waiting—the whole capable of being enclosed in 
a cherry-stone; 2d, a landau in ivory, with four persons inside, two pos- 
tilions, a driver, and six horses—the whole fully mounted and habited, 
and drawn by a flea; and 3d, a four-whee] open chaise, equally perfect, 
and weighing only one grain. Another London exhibiter, adout the same 
time, constructed of ivory a tea-table, fully equipped, with urn, teapot, 
cups, saucers, &c.—the whole being contained in a Barcelona filbert- 
| shell. 
In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth completed a miniature cannon and 
| carriage, the whole of which only weighed the twenty-ninth part of a 
grain. The cannon had bore and touch-hole complete ; the gun was ef 
steel, the carriage of gold, and the wheels of silver. The workmanship 
was said to be beautiful, but could only be seen to advantage through a 
powerful magnifying glass. In the Mechanics’ Magazine for 1845, men- 
tion is made of a high-pressure steam-engine—the production of a watch- 
maker who occupies a stand at the Polytechnic Institution—so small, that 
it stands upon a fourpenny piece, with ground to spare! ‘It is,” says our 
authority, ‘the most curious specimen of minute workmanship ever seen, 
; each part being made according to scale, and the whole occupying so 
small a space, that, with the exception of the fly-wheel, it might be cov- 
ered with a thimble. It i; not simply a model outwardly ; it works with 
the greatest activity by means of atmospheric pressure (in licu of steam); 
and the motion of the little thing, as its parts are seen labouring and heav- 
ing under the infiuence, is indescribably curious and beautiful.’ 

These, and many more which might be added, are, however, of rude 
and colossal magnitude compared with the delicate organisations of the 
vegetable and animal world. In the former, we have structures so fine, 
that they only become visible to the naked eye when growing in myriads ; 
in the latter, animalcules so minute, that a microscope of high power 1s 
required to detect them. Let us take, for example, the Achlya prolifera, 
whose soft silky threads may sometimes be seen adhering to the surface of 
gold-fishes, and covering them, as it were, with a whitish slime. This 
appearance is generally looked upon as a species of decay or consumption 








rom her husband, of which he gives | in the animal ilself, and not as an external clothing of parasitic plants.— 


It has, however, a true vegetable growth, each individual consisting of a 
single stalk, with a minute pear-shaped ball on the top, containing nume- 
rous grains, which are the seeds or embryos of future plants. Dr. Onger 
describes this tiny organism, when at its full growth, as consisting of 
transparent threads of extreme fineness, packed together as closely as the 
pile of velvet, and much resembling in general appearance certain kinds 
of mouldiness. When placed under the microscope—for the unassisted 
eye can perceive nothing of its true construction—each thread is termin- 
ated by the pear-shaped ball already alluded to, which is about 1-1200th 
of an inch in diameter, and consists of a single cell filled with a mucila- 
ginous fluid, in which float the procreative granules. The contents of this 
cell are seen to be in constant motion from the earliest stage of their ex- 
istence ; but as they advance to muturity, the mucilage disappears, and 
then the motion of the granules becomes more rapid and violent, till ulti- 
mately they burst their way through the cell, and are transferred to the 
water, there to perform their circle of being, and to give birth to new 
races of granules. All this takes place with such amazing rapidity, that 
we are assured an hour or two suilices for the complete development and 
escape of the spores; so that we need not wonder when we are told that, 
once established, the Achyla prolifera will often complete the destruction 
of a healthy gold-fish in less than twelve hours. Here, then, we have a 
little organism—and it is only one among a thousand which might be 
named—-composed of parts for attachment, for growth, for support, and 
for reproduction, each in its kind as perfect and as unerring in its results, 
though visible only to the microscope, as the most gigantic cedar. Ask 


| the most ingenious mechanic ,to fashion one of its filaments tn modek 


with all its cells, one of its reproductive balls with its thousand sporules, 
and, waiving altogether the attribute of life, he could no mere produce 
such a complexity of parts than he could his own existence. __ 

Let us pass now to the animal world, where the minuteness o! the me- 
chanism is still more wonderful, inasmuch as creatures visible only a 
a powerful microscope are endowed with organs for locomotion, organs of- 
ferpive and defensive, organs for digestion, reproduction. and the other 
fugctions of the animal economy. And these organs, be at observed, not 
simple, but complex ; composed of parts, jointed and articulated, and these 
parts each furnished with nerves for circulation and sensation. The min- 
utest part of the most delicate mechanism ever fashioned by human hands 
must have dimensions appreciable to the eye or hand, But what shall we 
say of the component parts of animalcules, where the entire creature cam 
only be discerned through the lenses of the microscope? * Upon looking, 
says Dr. Mantell, ‘ through an instrument magnifying forty-thousand times 
in superficial dimensions, we find a drop or two of pond-water swarming 
with animals of various shapes and magnitades. Some are darting through 
the fluid with great rapidity, while others are pursuing and devouring crea- 
tures more infinitesimal than themselves. Many are attached to the —= 
of pond weed by long delicate threads ; several have their bodies enclo 
in a transparent tube, from one end of which the animal partly protrudes, 
aud then recedes; while pumbers are covered by an elegant shell or case. 
The minutest kinds—the Monads— many of which are so small, that mil- 
lions might be contained in a single drop of water, appear like mere amie 
mated globules, free, single, and of various colours, sporting about in every 
direction. Numerous species resemble pearly or opaline cups or va: 
fringed round the margin with deiicate fibres, that are in constant oscillation. 
Some of these are aitached by spiral tendrils ; others are united by a slen- 
der stem to one common trunk, appearing like a bunch of harebells ; others 
are of a globular form, and grouped together in a definite pattern on a tab- 
ular or spherical membranous case for a certain period of theif existence, 
and ultimaiely become detached and locomotive while mauy are permap- 
ently clustered together, and die if separated from the parent mass. Ne 















organs of ive motion similar to those of beasts, birds, or fishes, are 
observable in these beings; yet they traverse the water with rapidity, 
withoat the aid of limbs or fins; and though many species are destitute of 
eyes, yet all possess an accurate perception of the presence of other bodies, 
and pursue and captare their prey with unerring purpose.’ The Monas 
termo, for example, has been calculated to measure about the 22,000th part 
of an inch in its transverse diameter ; and so numerously does this animal- 
cule sometimes appear in putrid infusions, that not fewer than ten thousand 
millions must be contained in a cutic inch—a number of living and active 

ised beings greater than the numberof human inhabitants upon the 
le surface of the globe! 
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PHigcellanecous. 


THE LIFE OF AN ADVENTURER. 


The vicissitudes ofa player’s life are proverbial, even before Goldsmith's 
charming narrative of the strolling comedian, with which, we presume, bo 
English reader is unacquainted. Far more onary | however, would 
be the details of the hopes and struggles of the eveniful life, just closed, of 
the highly gifted but unfortunate M- Harel. We hope some pen worthy of 
the task may, before long, give his memoirs to the world ; but, in the mean- 
time, the reader will not be displeased to read the following biographical 
sketch of the deceased, which we borrow from a contemporary, and which, 
from his long connexion with the drama, is not inappropriately placed here : 
—‘ M. Harel, who died about a fortnight ago, was born in Normandy in 
1790. He was of a good family, and was, when very young, made Sub- 
Prefect of Soissons. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, M. Harel, who 
wae then only 23 years of age, was made Prefect of the Department of the 
Landes; but on the Restoration he was exiled, and was not permitted to re- 
tun to France antil the year 1$21. M. Harel wrote successively for the 
Nain Jaune, the Minerve, the Courrier Fran¢ais, aud the Constitutionnel, 
up to 1827, when he contracted a liaison with Mademoiselle Georges, and 
took an intorest in theatrical affairs. In 1828 he obtained the privilege for 
the Odéon Theatre, and in 1832 purchased the Porte St. Martin Theatre of 
M. Crosnier. In this speculation, notwithstanding occasional successes, 
he was a great loser; and, at length, al! bis pecuniary resources being ex- 
hausted, he was overwhelmed with debt, and judgment was obtained 

inst him by 150 creditors, In order to preserve his personal liberty, 
without which he could not carry on the business of his theatre, he took 
care never to go out until after sunset; bat the remedy was ineffectuai ; 
for the recors (Anglicé, sheriff's officers), accompanied by the commissary 
of police, frequently found their way into the theatre during the rehearsals. 
The danger having become imminent, M. Harel had a trap made near the 
rompter’s place, and it was so contrived that, by pressing a spring with 
Ee foot, it would lower and carry him with it into the regions below. As 
soon, therefore, as one of the myrmidons of the law made his appearance, 
M. Harel pressed his spring and disappeared. [n vain would he have been 
searched for in the place to which he descended. But, in order to prevent 
any officer from venturing upon the stage in pursuit of him, he got a para- 
ph inserted in the newspapers, stating that there were traps in every 
of the stage, unknown except to the performers, and that an unfortu- 
Rate recors, whilst pursuing M. Harel, had fallen through one of them, and 
had broken his leg. This was quite sufficient to preveat any attempt be- 
ing made in that way. In order that M. Harel might be apprised when 
any new judgment had been obtained against him, nearly half the clerks of 
the huissiers were in his interest, for he gave them free admission to his 
theatre. His personal liberty being secured, it was next necessary to pre- 
vent a seizure being made at the theatre, for this would have prevented his 
bringing out his piece, and he was constantly going on in hopes of a succes. 
He had an ingenious mechanism made, by which all the dresses, properties, 
&&c., could in an instant be removed from one flightto another. Thus, when 
an officer came to effect aseizare, he was shown into an empty space. On 
his leaving that to proceed to another part, everything contained in it was 
whisked off to the place that he had quitted, and so on, until the officer, 
finding nothing worth seizing, went away. The receipts of the theatre 
being almost nominal, M. Harel was about tw strike his flag, when he heard 
of the arrival ot Van Amburg and his lions at Havre. M. Harel engaged 
him, and for a time there was at the Porte St. Martin what the French call 
asucces fou. But as the novelty wore off the receipts diminished, and 
some new ‘ gag,’ to use a theatrical term, was to be tried. It was announc- 
ed in one of the journals that a superb lion had been landed at Havre, of such 
a ferocious nature, thatevyen Van Amburg would not dare to undertake the 
taming of him. T'wo days afterwards the same journal stated that Van 
Amburg’s pride had been roused, and that he had set off tor Havre to un- 
dertake the task. A third article announced that he had succeeded, and 
would appear the following evening, at the Porte St. Martin, with the new 
lion. The theatre was crowded to the ceiling. A fine black lion appeared, 
and obeyed all the orders of his master. ‘fhe shouts of the audience were 
tremendous. This lion was only one of his tormter menagerie, which had 
been dyed black for the purpose. The trick was never found out, and M. 
Harel had a few more good houses on its strength. (t is related of M. Harel 
that one , when completely destitute of funds, he went to the Minister 
of the Interior, to implore M. Thiers to advance him 19,000f. M. Thiers 
gent out word that he was too busy to receive him. M. Harel, who was in 
the cabinet of the secretary, wrote, “ I am a desperate man—lI have a brace 
of pistols with me, and if you refuse to receive me, | wi:l blow out my brains 
here.” M. Thiers was alarmed, received the applicant, and gave him the 
10,000f. At length all the expedients of this extraordinary man were ex- 
.hausted. He was compelled to give up the theatre, and went on a stroll- 
ing expedition into the country with Mademoiselle Georges and a wretched 
company of tragedians. He had, indeed, previously shown a desire to live 
a more tranquil life, and had written an Lulogy on Voltaire, for which he 
obtained the chief prize at the French Academy, and some theatrical pie 
ces, which were rather successful. His strolling a was a miser- 
abie failure; he returned broken in health, and stricken in spirit, and the 
curtain finally fell upon his * strange eventfal history” in an asylum for the 
insane, where he died, at Chatillon, near Paris, in his 56th year. Many 
witty things and clever sayings are attributed to M. Harel, and there are 
many the credit of which has been takea by other men, but which were 
really his—~as, for instance, the remark so long attributed to Talleyrand, 
that La parole a ete donne « Vhomme pour deguiser sa pensee..—From Ga- 
lignani’s Messenger. 


WEEP NOT. 

‘ Weep not !’—how vain the words—how sad in sorrow 
Fall the cold words of comfort on the ear. 

* Weep not !’—can gentle lips no phrases borrow 
To soothe the grief that wrests the falling tear? 

‘ Weep not!’ tell the mother when she presses 
Her first-born to the breast, whose fearful throe 
Bought the young life, to still her fond caresses, 

And hush her transports, ere to voiceless wve 

Thon sayst, ‘ Be ae not.’ Did we inherit 
No earthly sympathies to hold these frail 
Endearing ties, then tight the list’ning spirit 
Need thy wise counsel, and thy words prevail. 

Is not our hearts’ sweet sunshine from the faces 
We have beat loved to look on ?—when ’tis flown, 
Gaze we net backwards on its lingering traces, 
As on life's darkened path we tread alone ? 

The bird pines fur its mate—nay, if a flower 

Be but too egely from its green stem torn, 
The tree will droop and die [tis the dower 
Of hearts that best have loved to deepest mourn. 

‘ Weep !—welcome tears!’ say rather, there is sorrow 
Thou know’st not of—the balm of tears denies 
Night is not glad in gazing on To-morrow, 

But sheds her quiet tears when Daylight dies. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 
The plague had broken out in Tuscany ! 
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tumour appeared. 


the scanty means of subsistence for his family for the week. Terri 
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love for her children, and determining not to communicate the disease to 


them, she formed the heroic resolution of leaving her home, and going else. 
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child, stretching his little head out of the window: and thus was the poor 
afflicted mother compelled for a time to endure the dreadful conflict between 
the yearnings which called her back, and the pity and solicitude which 
urged heron. At length the latter conquered, and, amid a flood of tears, 
and the farewells of her children, who knew not the fatal cause and the 
import of those tears, she reached the house of those who were to bury 
her: she recommended her busband and children to them, and in two days 
she was no more! What is like the heart of a mother! You remember 
the words of a poor woman on hearing her parish priest relate the history 
of Abraham—‘ God certainly would not have required such a sacrifice of a 
mother !’—From the Italian. 


A Deap Man Dinine.—The tollowing ludicrous story is told in the 
Lancet :—While residing at Rome, I paid a visit to the lunatic asylum 
there, and among the more remarkable patients, one was pointed out to me 
who had been saved with much difficulty from inflictiog death upon him- 
self by voluntary starvation in bed, under an impression that he was de- 
fanct, declaring that dead people never eat. It was soon obvious to all 
that the issue must be fatal, when the humane dcctor bethought of the fol- 
lowing stratagem. Half-a-dozen of the attendants, dressed in white 
shrouds, and their faces and hands covered with chalk, were marched in 
single file, with dead silence, into a room adjoining that of the patient, 
where he observed them, through the door purposely left open, sit down 
toa hearty meal. ‘ Hallo!’ said he that was deceased presently to an at- 
tendant, ‘ who be they?’ ‘ Dead men,’ was the reply. ‘ What!’ rejoined 
the corpse, ‘do dead men eat?” ‘To be sure they do, as you see,’ an- 
swered the attendant. ‘If that’s the casv,’ exclaimed the defunct, ‘1’ll 
join them, for I’m famished ;’ and thus ins'antly was the spell brokea. 


A Suarr Doc.—London dogs are not destitute of a sort of Cockney 
ability. We knew one which was accustomed to go every day with a pen- 
ny in his mouth to the baker’s, and buy a roll for his own consumption.— 
One day the baker’s man, in a joke, gave hima roll, hot as fire, just out 
of the oven, which he instantly dropped, seized his money off the counter, 
and from that day changed his baker. He never would go back again to 
that shop, but spent his penny like a good steady customer with a better. 
behaved tradesman.—Literary Gazetie. 


Tue Taaoaioni Testrmontat.—We have seen, at the establishment of Mr. 
Garrard, in the Haymarket, a specimen of the silversmith’s art, which had 
been manafactured there for a testimonial to the unrivalled graces of this 
most refined of all dancers, by a body of Subscribers to the Opera, with 
Lord Pembroke at their head. The tribute—which illustrates one muse by 
means of another—consists of a group of sculpture in frosted silver; re- 
presenting, after Mr. Cotterell’s design, the goddess ‘ Diana visiting Endy- 
mion. She wears the attributes of her earthly sovereignty,—being clad and 
propertied as a huntress: but has on her forehead the crescent which 
roclaims her place in heaven. The subject is taken from the bal- 
et of ‘Endymion’; andso, perpetuates one of Taglioni’s artiste triumph’s 
—though there has been no attempt at personal likeness. The goddess is 
bent over the sleeping youth ; while behind the bank on which the latter 
lies, Cupid is hidding, in readiness for his fatal wark. Endymion’s dog and 
Diana’s fawn make up the remaining materials of the group:—and these 
are So arranged as to compose into effects of much grace and variety, as seen 
in many points of view. The character of the arrangement is simplicity. 
The tooth, bas that appearance of freedom from affectation which is the 

uality of the great artiste’s own style. The lines of the composition are 
pa and flowing—the features of the Goddess sweet and Grecian. The 
value of the tribute is, we understand, about 300 guineas ;—the form of it 
is a tasteful expression of the admiration in which it has originated. 


Rorat Arvection.—A Falmouth correspondent of the Times on Taes- 
day says:—During Prince Albert’s absence trom the Victoria and Albert 
yesterday, ona visitte the mines, her Majesty was observed to be very 
nervous, and after the hour of his proposed return, two p.m., one or other of 
the gentlemen of the suite was continually with a glass iu his hand, report 

ing, moment by moment, the movements on the shore, as indicative of the 
Prince’s arrival back. The Prince appeared to have some sense of her 
Majesty’s anxiety by driving on at once to the pier, instead of waiting at 
the Polytechnic Hall. 


Menpine Cuina.—The following cement has been recommended for 
mending china:—‘ Take a piece of flint glass, beat it to fine powder, and 
grind it extremely fine on a painter’s stone with the white of an egg, and 
it joins china without rivetting, so tkat no art can break it in the same 
place. This may be done ina mortar, if the party has not a suitable stone. 


A a rat-catcher, of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, recently caught five 
milk-white rats, four of which were killed by the dogs and ferrets, and one 
is still living. 

It is said that the daughter of a stonemason, now living at Farrington 
Gurney, has not tasted a morsel of solid food for the last nine years. She 
once had the lockjaw, and she never since has been able to open her mouth. 
Fluids are passed into her stomach with a spoon through a small opening 
in one of her teeth. 

From Punch. 


Sate or tHe Srup or Lornp Georce Bentinck.—Among the various 

Lots that were knocked down, the following were not included, although put 

up for what they would fetch :— 

Claptrap.—A good hack, warranted to suit a country gentleman. 

Sophistry.—Has been worked the whole of last season. 

British Lion —A capital nag tor a canter. 

Statistics —Unsound, but safe for a temporary purpose. 

= Vituperation.—A tried horse, though rather vicious; backed by Mr. B. 
israeli. 

The Derby Dilly, or Forlorn Hope.—Entered tor the Ministerial Cup at 

the next St. Stephen’s. 

It is unfortunate that the noble Lord could not rm gre of this portion of 
his stud. Had he got rid of these horses, the political arena, for which he 
seems to have exchanged the race-course, would be a speculation more 
promising than it seems to be at present. 

Tue Princety Per.—We perceive by the papers that the little Duke of 
Cornwall excited tremendous enthusiasm in his own little Duchy. What 
rbaps added to the interest he excited among the inhabitants of this min- 
ing district was the fact of the little fellow himself being a minor. 

Raiwway Luxuries.—The Railway Smoking Saloon having given great 
satisfaction in the Eastern Counties, the spirited directors intend to start a 
billiard room on the same line. 

Cueck To THE Kinc.—The Cobourgs have met with a check in Spain. 
Prince Albert says his relations ‘ would not have minded the check so 
much, if they could only have got mated.’ 


Curiosities or Science.—At the sittings of the Association, at South- 
ampton, it was announced that a certain professor would produce the bottled 
smell of lightning, we believe of the sort that the Americans call ‘ greased.’ 
If even the smell of lightning can be bottled after this fashion, may we not 
hope that thunderbolts shall be made so common that timid people may 
fasten their bedroom doors with them ? 


Warvs 1x Cuancery.—Miss Mary Anne Johnson, of Hampstead, died 
last month, having endowed—not a college, but a ‘dog and cals.’ To her 
‘black dog, Carlo,’ she gives ‘an annuity of £30 a year during the dog’s 
life, to be paid half-yearly.’ And ‘ unto each of the cats, Blacky, Jemmy, 
and Tom, an anouity of £10 a year for the three cats, to be paid half-year- 
ly.’ Since this will has been made known, Carlo—the fact shows the spi- 
rit of trading competition—has been dreadfully annoyed by the solicitations 
of a host of tripemen; whilst Blacky, Jemmy, and Tom have been equally 
persecuted by the commercial rapacity of cate’ meat venders and milkwo- 
men. It is supposed that the heirs of Miss Johnson, not having yet arrived 
at the age of twenty-one, will—for the protection of their pe pep 
made wards in Chancery. Lord Cuttenham will be petitioned to give the 
run of his own Court to Carlo; whilst Sir Launcelot Shadwell may, it 
is hoped, be induced to throw open his kitchen to Tom, Blacky, and 
Jemmy. 


Tue Spanish Matcu.—All the jewellers and goldsmiths of Paris are at 
work on ornaments for the marriage of that poor little victim the Queen of 
Spain, doomed to be executed to her cousin. The finery is spoken of, by 
competent judges of such matters, as being very superb. he diamonds 
are said to be as bright and almost as numerous as the tears shed by the 
bride, and the gold trinkets almost as heavy as her sighs. Her hymeneal 
manacles, though they may gall her to the bone, will at least be magnifi- 
cently chased. No Hiadoo widow was ever burned with greater splendour 
than will attend the Spanish bride to the altar. She will be sacrificed to 
marriage like a Queen. And when she has given her hand to her cousin 
and promised to give ber heart, the spirit of hypocrisy, and guile, and fraud 
(especially invoked for the solemnity), will chant an epithalamium express- 
ly composed for the occasion by that great master of domestic discord, the 
poem of all falsehood. An amnesty will, it is said, be granted, and all po- 

itical offences forgiven, on the marriage of the Queen. Poor thing! She 
herself may forgive her enemies, but, as the Italian says, ‘it is not ordered 
that we should our friends ;’ and Isabella may bitterly remember that ex- 
ception and privilege. 
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A Doomen Countay.—We are afraid there is no hope now for Spain, Its 
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CO ee IN THE FRENCH LANGGAGE aud Literature at 259 Greene street, 
between Clinton and Waverley-place, Washingion-square, New-York, and at 
106 Pierrepont-street, corner of Clintoa, Brooklyn, under the instruction of Prof. A S$ 
ViLLEPLAIT, are now commencing. 
In New-York.—The Children’s class meets from 4 to 5, P.M. every Monday and Thurs- 
day; Ladies’ class from? to 10, P.M. on the same days; Gentiemen’s classes irom 7 to 10, 
P.M. every Wednesday and Saturday. 
In Brooklyn.—'The Children’s class meets from 4 to 5, P.M. every Tuesday and Friday; 
Ladies’ classes from 5 to 7, P.M., Centlemen’s classesfrom7 tc 10, P.M. on the same days. 
‘Fhe object of the instruction in the Children’s classes will be to enable the pupils to read 
French fluently, to acquire the elements of conversation, and, while the organs of speech 
are flexible, to obtaina pure and correct French accent. 
The classes for Ladies and for Gentlemen have been eminently successful, and afford to 
persons of leisure of either sex, to the scholar and the professional or business man, the 
very best opportunities for acquiring an available knowledge of the langnag-, In these 
classes the pupils are not only taught to read, write, and speak French with fluency and 
correctness, but by means of valuable selections from the best writers of different periods 
= in — departments, they are madeconversant with the best portions of French 
iterature. 
Cards containing terms, &c., and any additional information respecting the above clas- 
ses may he obtained by applying, personally or by letter, either to Prof. Villeplait, at 
259 Greene-st. between Clinton and,Weverly-place. near Washington-square, New- York- 
or to pipes Greenleaf, 106 Pierrepont-st, corner of Clinton, Brooklyn. 
sep t. 


ANTED-—A situation as Governess in a private family (the South preferred), by an 
English Lady, who can refer to poreses of the highest respectability ; and in addi- 

tion to the usual branches of an English education, is qualified to instruct in Music, 

French, Italian, &c. 

Letters addressed to L. H., at the office ofthe ‘‘ Albion,” will be attended to. 

oct t. 























J VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
. Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtiandt Suest, 
an Tr eb 3m. 


inity Place, New York. 





EW YORK LIFE ItNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 

bnd for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The paymentof premiums may 

ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONB YEAR. 








Age. | 1 Year _| Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Vear. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 | v0 72 26 107 38 i 48 5u 1 ae 
15 677 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 7 
16 0 84 28 1 20} 40 1 69 52 2 oo 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 178 53 2 lo 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 i 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 8 
20 091 32 133 44 190 56 2 «@# 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 191 57 . 
2 0 95 34 1 35} 46 192, 58 3s lM 
23 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 $s; @ 

0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 be 
bs 1 00 37 14 49 1 95 














Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ta 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 pet 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 

When the tto bedep d shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 





J TRUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warten, William Bara, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 8S. Suares 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 


Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
CHaRLeEs ©, PaLMER, Secretary. 
abfebi«a . 


Samuel Thomson, J 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., } 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEN 
RICHARD K. e 
Physician to the Compaya 
STATE OF New York, SECRETARY’s OFFIceE, 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846. 


UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. li Wall street.—Ta 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
LIVES ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid ¢ in cash, and 3 in a secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per @ent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 
A woman may insure the lifeof her husband free from any demands of his 


D, President 
HOF FM 








creditors. 
There willbe an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing im- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company 3 of the amount of ¢' eit 


script. 

DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 
Thomas B. Segur, 
Guillaume Merle, 
Edward Anthony, 
Wm. M. Simpson, 


Lewis C. Grover, 
TERSON, President. 


Seth Low, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, 
Henry McFarlan, 
Chas. 8S. Mackneut, 
John A. Underwood, 
Wm. H. Mott, 
R, Secreta 


BENJ. C. MILLE 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical kxaminer, at the office daily, from 2 to3 o’clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 


ROBERT L. PAT 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. F 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power to bor- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES. 
| | | Bonus in 
Age Sum Premium Year Bonus added | 


Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Cash 


reduction may borrow 
of pre’m. | onthe policy 








3 $ $ ee ee $ 
1837 1088 75 500 24 80 08 2225 
60 5000 | S70 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
i 1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1789 
1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 





The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
heal H 





meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s p hlet, to be 1 at their office 
74 Wall street, New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 


S. 8S. Keene, M.D., New York. 
BANKERS.—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 


timore. 
SOLICIT OR.—John Hone, Esq., — York. 
ACOB HARVEY, Chairmas Loca) Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. ‘ - pre 
June 5th, 1846. 








RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 


Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 





Hibernia, .........0+4- Coerocscvcccsccosecces Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 

Caledonia, ........seceseeees Covcccccccccocce Capt Edward G, Lott. 

Britannia, GbbbdbeehinGhGneeséhnaneecescenesnd Capt. John Hewitt, 

Cambria, .......+.06+ Coccvcccccccccsevccccces Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
NONG6 0d ese deunsonres 608 een etneeec cs +».Capt. William Harrison. 


Acadia 
Will sail from Li llows. 
FROM B FROM LIVERPOOL 


Cambria on the 4th September, 1346. 


aon and Boston, via Halifax, as fo 
2 1 OSTON 
Britannia on the 16th September, 1846. 


| 
Cambria “ 1st October, 1846 | Hibernia “ 19th September, | 
Hibernia ‘* 16th October, 1346. } Caledonia “ 4th October, 13946. 
Caledonia ‘“ ist November, 1846. | Britannia “ 19th Uctober, 1946. 


Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For Riou or passage, or any other information, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 

te" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a Con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 

e 


pool +7 Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yokr. 
aug 1. ee eee 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





From Liverpool. From New York. 


NOG soc cdecetcdéeses code 6 o+-22nd Sept. | Tuesday....----esertesteerereesees With Oct. 
WOGIENS 0000 cescsveecsbedsasecces 17th ee. Tuesday ...+--s+esseee sererersesees 15th Dec. 
GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

NE 5 0 duvcctece coccteuberceus 12th Sept Thursday ..-ss+ccccssecceccesececessdth OCh 
BAtOTGAG oe cccccacescccsctseeseved Sist Oct | Thursday...-++++- Stee eeererens +++-26th Nov 
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For freight or passage, or other info rmation, app HARD IRVIN. 98 Front-street 
é . mt-street. 
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ic 
New York, 12th September, 1846. 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected wit2 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera- 
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Passengers to or from Charleston amt the intermediate places will find this by far t 
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ae pea ar geeenamey eee = : | 
8 POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 
; : : = 4 a 
Thurs- TH OVERED BY COLUMBUS? ‘on the coast of Cuba, from which, if his usual deduction of double altitade; The Aborigines were probably unaccustomed to any permanent resi- i 
sth WHAT renee E LAND pe nog DISC . f f Turks | ere made, it would place him 21 de North, the parallel latitude of | dence, but had periodical resting places during the fishing and turtling 
‘riday; [The following paper was written for the Albion, by Mr. Gibbs, of *UFkS) Turks Island by the reckoning which he admits to have k See notes | season ; but that these islands were inhabited, is evident from the circum- 
mre Island ; but at our suggestion he presented it to the New York pore S ye te ve nt Ss = 130, of his journal. No prior men- — of y oe carved stones and other wrought implements found at 
j j i , received and | tion is made of the ein whic was navigating. t resent day. — ; 
— pe canter popes 0 + as read on Tuesday lest On the 19th and 20th November he was in sight of: St. Domingo, and in most striking circumstances to be borne in. mind, you will per- 
ened te anks o the author for the same.] the neighbourhood of the Island of Isabella. ceive, are first, the route pursued being always westward ; 2d, the small 
n these _ To the Editor of the Albion, New York. He represents the atmosphere in this latitude to have been very hot on | island first discovered ; 3d, the island disccvered being circumnavigated by 
ey and Turxs Istanps, 207TH Jury, 1846. _ | the 21st November, which would have not been the case in latitude 42 | boats in one day, which could not be done at Cat Island; 4th, that no land 
rench Sir—The interest you have ever evinced in the cause of science, I 6' North at the same season of the year. — : - is visible from that part of Cat Island where Columbus is said to have 
ie offer as an apology for the liberty which I now take in forwarding you the| From ae it appears that he sailed from Spain on Friday, the 3d | landed, whereas it is stated distinctly, that he steered for the nearest land ‘ 
1 ggred following observations on the discovery of America. August, 1492, with three caravels, the St. Maria, commanded by himself, | in sight, which agrees with no other island but the Caicos at the West; 
Seemed Having long entertained the opinion that the Grand Turk {one of the the Nina and Pinta commanded by the two Pinzons, and arrived at the new | 5th, the non mention of the Great Bahama bank, over which Columbus 
Turks Islands}, the most eastern of the Bahama Islands, was the first spot world on Friday, the 12th October, in71 days from Spain, and 37 days from | must have passed, had he pursued the track which has been marked out 
on which Columbus landed in the New World, and not St. Salvador, or Cat | the Canaries. , y for him, froin Cat Island to Cuba; 6th, the corresponding monuments at 
} by, an {sland, as has generally been supposed ; { was enabled during a visit to| Columbus saw a light at 10 o’clock, on the night of the ilth ®ctober; | the city of Isabella and at these islands; 7th, the large Reef Harbour, 
oe Europe to procure, while at Paris,a copy of the original Journal of Colum- | and at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 12th, a seaman called Rodrigo de | which does not exist et Cat Island, and which corresponds with the 
bus, published for the first time in 1825, in Spanish and French, by Mr. | Friand, on board the Pinta, discovered the land. . Hawk’s Nest Harbour at the Grand Turk, one of the largest and safest in 
Nevarette, hydrographer to Charles LV. of Spain, and dedicated to the Geo- The sails were furled, and the vessels laid too until the morning, when | the Bahamas; 8th, the natives when questioned about gold always point- 
—_— graphical Society o Paris. ' Columbus landed at a smal) island, called by the Aborigines, Guanihani, ing to St. Domingo or Hayti, only 90 miles distant at the South; 9th, the 
x Saect The work was discovered in one of the archives of Spain, where it had | (in all probability the Grand Turk) which he took possession of in the | being in sight of St. Domingo and the Island of Isabella at the same time, 
$b Sm.” lain hiddeu for centuries. 1 have not seen an English translation of it, but) name of the King and Quen of Spain. _ | When in latitade 21 north, making it impossible for him to have been as 
gpl you will perceive that it has been freely used by historians, but more parti-| He described the island as level, with much water, and a large lake in| far north as Long Island, (the hitherto presumed Isabella) ; 10th, the non- 
os may cularly by Mr. Washington Irving. It was his intention [as he tells us in | the centre. ; : ; . mention in his journal, of being farther north than 21 degrees, after his 
ums may his preface] to have translated this work, but he afterwards abandoned the} The season of his arrival was, in fact, the Tropical Spring. At the | arrival in the new world, except on the coast of Cuba; 11th, the imple- 
idea, and in lieu thereof compiled his valuable history of the life and voyages | Turks Islands, in October, fresh water always abounds from the autumnal | ments and utensils of the Aborigines discovered at the present day; 12th, 
1 Year of Columbus, in which he has embodied the chief incidents contained in the | rains, forming large fresh water ponds. the soundings east of the land first discovered, as mentioned by tlie Abbé 
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Laine. ; 1 : On the 20th November retracing his course along the coast of Cuba, : : . Fo . 
35 t0 85 per ym A ‘= the first permanent settlement made by Columbus in the | ©), bus expressed great anxiety \o keep off from the Island of Samocta ot Lrapeine Sanh ee sve ba wr aagioghat ot har we frees nk on —_ 
The ruine of the church (150 feet long, and 50 wide) are still visible, | of Isabella, lest came of the natives of Guanihan} which he had on board | their rank and qualifications. | 
um the asd but partially concealed by dense ie oe ag 2 ‘ a moot esert. He was then near Isabella or Samocta, and in sight o 4h. The future promotion of the officers to “hom ‘these commissions ; 
" In this first Christian church erec in the western world, Bernardo we may be granted will be governed entirely by the ci 
| l whens / y the circumstances oi 
wt casa Boyle, a Franciscan monk, and twelve other ecclesiastics, celebrated mass | . land i uy weve pet ee np Rew gh oe a gine the only | particular case, to be specially brought to our noticefrom time to time, Wie 
A. for the first time on the 6th Febraary 1494. ; hs imupocsiutln’ of a ae Lae a, hee 4 (the hitherto wrosumed leabella) | OUF consideration and orders.’ , 
1987 A monument on the shore at the same place is still standing, correspon- | | he gee ges my OS Sees r re . rs (ee ner gorge had ella)| 5th. * To every warrant and non-commissioned officet on whom shal! be 
1789 ding to two similar ones erected on these islands apparently of equal anti- no 5 1, at the same time affords my Usive evidence that he had never | conferred the distinction of a commission, in virtue of our present orders 
rad quity, one on the Grand Tark at the north, and the other on Sand Key at| Pee? 28 far North in the Bahamas as the latitude of Cat Island, he being in ; 


the present 


4 . , © | for services inthe campaign on the :.” 
ast, annual all i Bahamas, are entirely composed of carbonate of lime. ‘ cm, (as explained in notes at pages 93, 99, 129, and 130 of his| “4 _ The names of the beave 14 von ibid it ais ‘ur ind 
ese monuments were, doubtless, built to commemorate an. rpetu- nae . ; . Governor-General by his Ex . -in-Chi va 
ae, BD. ate some great and similar event, extrinsically connected with Gb pions On the Sth January, 1493, he speaks of the stone which he saw on the | Seri: Maj Stephen Ceesien. af the td et ho of fares bavtlien! late n 
themselves. They are each about 12 feet in diameter. The one at the northern coast of St. Domingo, as resembling that which he found at the vost-Matshal of the Arm of the Sutlej sr Riding. Mast “sgh ate 'ro- 
1, Esq., Bal- Grand Turk pyramidal, the one at Sand Key square with a base, and the little Island of Guanihani. Specimens of each 1 now send from the monu- | of poree Artillery. 2 SeriteM iP tek M mate f the ath B: " Gye y 
ene Gt leabell columner without a bese. ‘ ments of Isabella and these islands, also a fragment of one of the siones of was offered civil emplo La nt hs 4 rr ny as ‘th Poy » OF Artillery, 
5 Beard The Pyramid at Grand Key was destroyed about twenty years ago, bat which the church at the city of Isabella, in Hayti, was built. Maj. 3. Serjt..Maj copa Moche ay on oe wi Paella as Serjt- 
I recollect perfectly its site and appearance. The two other monuments|_ Like all the Bahama Islands, the stone on the northwestern coast of St. | 14 Gonductor, and appointed Adittant c f th Beoda P lee Bat promoted 
oe ose eal nq pater. Domingo and the Tortugas is carbonate of lime. In the interior ot the | s.7. Mai Samuel r 5 4 Tied on ve - "9 wring FH attalion. 4, 
of 1200 tons As the one at Isabella was doubtless built by order of Columbus to de- | /*land ot Hayti, harder descriptions of stone are found. of 27th Li ht Infantry a Serjt Maj John Story or 48th R eg gl 
signate the locality where he founded his first settlement, the most natural] _!n his second voyage, he describes the erminettes or implements Of | ine jast four promoted to Condu to ’ 4 I od at th dis m ‘of the ivi 
ie. inference is, that the monuments at these Islands, from the similarity of | 8t0M€, (which were probably the zemes or household gods of the Abori- | authorities on the north-west eoaaid € | oegeets _~ goer . we 
te their materials and their apparent equal antiquity, were intended to point | 8'%¢3;) they are now occasionally found among these islands, and vul- | pjgyveq saint Lnseinaisiineimeniataale 3 
— out the place where he first landed in the new world. garly called thunderbolts. I have several of them in my possession, com- : 
On. It is said in his journal, that Columbus erected wooden crosses at all the | Posed of granite, freestone, and serpentine rocks. THE NAVY 
L Islands first discovered by him, and it is not improbable that these monu-| They are always made of stone, not the product of the Bahamas, but : 
ar, 1846, ments formed the pedestals of those crosses, and were more substantially | }4ust have been brought fiom the larger Antilles on the continent. The Board of Admiralty have issued circulars intended to raise the class 
par, 1088 built to perpetuate so remarkable an occurrence, evidently as a connecting The American officer, whose discussion is annexed to Mr. Washington | of engineers in the steam navy, by improving their condition; with a boon 
1346. link in the same unity of purpose. Irving’s History of Columbus, evidently laboured under a mistake, when | also to the men generally. In thet to make them intelligible, it is neces- ) 
It might be said that these monuments were erected as land marks for he asserts positively that no land is visible from the Turks Island, except- | sary to quote a memorandum issued by the late Board in February last, and 
navigating the Turks Island passage. If this were the case, what would be | Dg the two Salt Keys to the south, since the Caicos and eight others, | numbered ‘ 12’— 
the necessity of the one at Isabella, or for the use of bricks when other ma- | COMposing part of the Turks Islands group, are always visible except in| + Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct that the sea pay and 
terials were already at hand. The same description of bricks are found in | Very cloudy weather. harbour pay of third-class engineers on board her Majesty’s ships shall be 
each of the monuments, very thin and small, aud are different different from | Many other parts of his account are equally incorrect. He asserts that inevenned te L6 10s. a month and L4 10s. a month respectively, commenc- 
neton, & Con- ag ey at the Lag meetin. § “ = is no lake at these islands, ig veal fact there are four ai the Grand | ing from the 25th inst. 
jine between sabella is not now inhabited, neither is that part of St. Salvador or Cat| Turk, if we include the three Salt Ponds which are salt lakes,—the whole| ‘The of engi Majesty’s ships wiil therefore be ac- 
kg. i, Island on which Columbus is said to have first finded. occupying more than one-fourth of the entire area of this island, as will 4 > peabecdaeerdyadlg sp | E ~ 
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Journal. His third, fourth, and fifth books contain copious extracts. 

I now forward you the work itself, and norey © a new chart of the Tarks 
Islands, publi by the Admiralty in September, 1842, and a topographi- 
cal survey of the Grand Turk. 

Mr. Navarette is decidedly of opinion that the Turks Islands must have 
been the first land discovered from the daily routes pursued by Columbus, 
as noted in his Journal and delineated on the chart. c. . 

Baron Humboldt, and the late Admiral" Fleming, who visited these is- 
lands, are also said to have inclined to the same opinion. , 

The Bahama Islands were not revisited by Columbus after his first voyage, 
nor were the Bahama Islands settled for a very considerable period after 
their discovery, 80 that an error as to the identical island on which Colam- 
bus first landed might easily have arisen. . 

Having recently visited that part of St. Salvador or Cat Island which has 
hitherto been presumed to be the place first discovered, and from a com- 
parison of it with the description given b Columbus, in his Journal, I feel 
persuaded that this could not have been the island first visited. 

No land whatever can be seen from the = hills nor from the mast 
head of a vessel lying at Winding Bay or Columbus Point, where he is said 
to have landed, whereas Columbus speaks of numerous islands being in 
sight from the island first discovered, which embarrassed him in the choice 
of the one which he should next visit. are 

Conception, the nvarest land, is too low to be seen more than half its dis- 
tance from Cat Island, and in no way answering to Columbus’ description 
of St. Maria de Conception, the next island visited by him, afier leaving 
the small island called by the aborigines Guanihani. _ 

It corresponds neither in size nor situation, and is entirely out of the route 
Columbus pursued when he left the island first discovered. ; 

Cat Island cannot be circumnavigated in one day, as the small island first 
discovered was by the boats belonging to the expedition. Columbus tells 
us that he was ata loss which island he should next visit, there being a 
number in sight at the same time, but he selected the largest in sight, be- 
tween five and seven leagues distant, at the west, which no doubt was the 
Caicos, facing the G:and Turk north and south, and running in length east 
and west, as described in his Journal on the 15th October, 1492. 

From the roate pursued by Columbus, the Turks islands are the only 
Eastern Bahama islaads which could have been discovered, from which 
any other land could be seen, and if he found soundings several days be- 
fore he discovered land, as mentioned by the Abbé Raynal in his histo- 
ry of the Indies, it must have been either on the Bajos di Navidad, the 
Silver keys or the Mouchoir Quarré Banks, all lying eastward of the 
Tarks islands, and the only known soundings out of sight of land, be- 
tween the Eastern Continent and the West Indies. : 

The island on which Columbus first landed is twice described in his 
journal as a small island, first at the time of discovery on the 12th Octo- 
ber, 1492, and again on the 5th of January following, when he says that 
the stone of Monte Christi on the coast of St. Domingo resembled that of 
the small islands of Guanihani, which is doubtless the Grand Tark. 

Columbus allades to it on the 13th October as a large island, in whieh 
latter instance he perhaps speaks comparatively, since the Grand Turk 
(the island on which he most probably landed) is by far the largest of 
the group composing the twelve Turk islands. 

The same thing occurs when speaking of the Tortugas on the North- 
west coast of St. Domingo. 

It is called on the 6th December, 1492, a small island, on the J1th a 
tolerably large island, and on the 15th a large island. 

There are strong evidences of the Grand Turk having been much lar- 

er than its present dimensions, such as the roots of trees ata considera- 
Ble distance from the present shores, and also the continual abrasion or 
washing away of many parts of the island where the shores are sandy. 

I have also visited Isabella Bay on the northern coast of St. Domingo— 
I was enabled, after much difficulty to discover the site of the ancient 


the south, They are all composed of the same materials (native stone and 
small fragments of imported red brick) which could not be accidental, 
as clay from which brick is made is not found in these islands, which, like 


By referring to the joarnal, you will perceive that after leaving the Is- 
land of Gomera, (one of the Canaries,) on the 6th September, Columbus's 
course was always West until the 7th October, when it was altered to West 
South-west and South-west in consequence of the flight of birds towards 


There is also a considerable lake on the Island, which had a stream 
running from it to the sea, through which small vessels passed, thirty 
years ago, but which is now closed up at its entrance by the quantity of 
sand thrown up during hurricanes. 

The enquiries after gold were always answered by pointing to the south. 
The country to which the natives referred, was St. Domingo, or Hayti, 
though Columbus decided on pursuing his western course, and visited the 
largest island in sight, in that direction, facing the Guanihani (or Grand 
Turk) north and south, and running east and west, which couid be no 
other than the Caicos 

It is more natural to suppose, that the Aborigines of the islands in the 
vicinity of St. Domingo, would be in possession of gold trinkets, since all 
the gold seen was said to have been brought from that island. The posi- 
tion of that island with respect to the Turk Islands agrees also with the 
description given by the Aborigines. 

October 14th, Columbus prepared his boats, and circumnavigated the 
island first discovered from the South towards the North-east, and round 
the North and West sides during one day, which he could not have done 
at Cat Island. 

He discovered a reef harbour, capable of containing all the vessels in 
Christendom, which corresponds with no other harbour in the Bahamas, 
except the Hawksnest Harbour, at these Islands, which is very spacious, 
and in which vessels have ridden out the severest hurricanes in safety. It 
was also used by the Royal Mail Steamers, when they touched at this port. 

A place to construct a fortress was also fixed on, which formed almost 
an idaaa, corresponding with the place near which he in all probability 
landed at the Grand Turk. 

Columbus in his Journal makes no mention of the Great Bahama Bank, 
which, if he had passed over, he could not have omitted. 

The language employed by him in describing the countries discovered 
by him, was always hyperbolical, though the brilliant verdure of the Tro- 
pical regions must have contrasted strongly in his vivid imagination, with 
the barren and rocky appearance of the Western Coast of Spain. 

The Island next visited, he called St. Maria de Conceptien, which is 
described as facing the Guanihani (or Grand Turk,) North and South five 
leagues, and running East and West ten leagues. At the Western point 
of which Columbus anchored. 

This corresponds with the relative position of the Caicos, with respect 
tothe Turks Islands. The leagues mentioned by Columbus are Italian— 
4 miles. 

The Island of Conception lies neither in the route pursued, nor is it one 
third the size of the Island described by Columbus, and no land whatever is 
visible from that part of Cat Island where Columbus is said to have landed. 

Conception is more distant from Cat Island than the Turks Islands are 
trom the Caicos. It is very low land and never visible from Cat Island. 

The Caicos being high land, and distant about five leagues to the West, 
is always visible from the Turks Islands in tair weather. 

The Guanihani Indian which he overtook in his canoe informed him, 
that in coming from Guanihani he passed Conception, which he could not 
lve done on his way from Cat Island to Long Island. 

The third island visited, Fernandino, is said to be nine leagues West of 
Conception, without any rocks on its beach, surrounded with reets. Attwo 
musket-shots’ distance fromthe shore no bottom ts to be found, correspond- 
ing with Little Heneagua. 

Isabella, or Samocta, the fourth island, is described as more elevated than 
the other islands, beautiful, broad, and without any sand banks. 

This description agrees exactly with Great Heneagua which is broader 
and higher than the other islands, and is not situated on the Great Bahama 
Bank, but is surrounded by rocks and reefs near the shore. 

At this island Columbus anchored at the South West Cape, which he 
called Laguna on the 20th of October, 


latitude 21 north at this time, (according to his mode of reckoning) and no 
meDtion is made ot his having been further nortd than 42 degrees of latitude, 
which means 21 degrees after reaching the New World, except in coasting 


appear by the survey. He also asserts that there are no trees of native 
growth. 


These islands are known to have been formerly as well wooded as any 


Raynal, which could only have been the banks lying to the eastward of 
the Turks Islands. No soundings are found to the east of any other of the 
Bahamas except near the land. 

Bishop Las Cases, an intimate friend of Columbus, and in possession of his 
manuscripts, was the writer of the abstract from his Journal, which was Dever 
published until 1825. He visited St. Domingo in 1502, and in 1507 be was 
instrumental in obtaining the introduction of slavery into the New World ; 
not with any intention of injuring the race who were already slaves in Afri- 
ca, but with a view to the melioration of the condition of the Indians, who 
were incapable of hard labour, and whose numbers were fast diminishing 
under the tyranny and oppression of their cruel taskmasters. 

Las Cases’ history of the Indies, from which most historians have derived 
their information, has never been published, It is still in manuscript. 

The Spanish Government, it is said, has not allowed its entire publication 
on account of the enormities of the Spaniards, practised on the inoffensive 
Aborigines in prosecuting their conquests, which are portrayed by the 
writer. 

The inhabitants of Yucatan were probably destroyed in the same manner 
as all the West India Islands were depopulated, since the natives of this 
country are also said to have been transported to St. Domingo to work in the 
mines. 

Herrera, Washington Irving, and other historians, are largely indebted to 
Las Cases for the information which they have derived from his writings 
concerning Colambus’ d iscovery of the New World. 

Should you deem the foregoing remarks worthy of insertion in the Albion, 
you are at liberty to make what use of them you may think proper, and 
should the writer have succeeded in elucidating a disputed geographical 
question, which has long been involvea in obscurity and doubt, his purpose 
will have been ny amy attained. He has the satisfaction of i 
that, whatever may be the result of his inquiries, the investigation of the 
subject has not been pursued without some thought, and that the prosecu- 
tion of it has been attended at least with pleasure to the writer, even should 
it not impart profit or carry conviction to the reader. 


—@e——— 
PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS. 


BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Simla, July 3, 1846. 

1.—The Governor-General has much satisfaction in publishing, for tne 
information of the Army, the annexed dispatch from the Hon, the Court of 
Directors ot the Government of India, cated April 22, 1846 :— 

1st. ‘ In compliance with the recommendations of our Governor-General 
and Governors in Coancil, and our Commanders-in-Chief, we have, on 
numerous occasions, granted commissions, on the veteran establishment, to 
Warrant Officers of the superior class at the three presidencies who were 
coneidered worthy of this distinction, for long and meritorious services.’ 

2nd. ‘ Being oi opinion, that the advantages of promotion to commissions 
should be extended to European warrant and non-commissioned officers of 
our Service who distingaish themselves in action with the enemy, we have 
resulved to authorise you to confer the commission of Ensign upon such 
warrant and non-commissioned officers so distinguished, as shall be specially 
recommended for it by their Commanding Officers, and as shall be consid- 
ered by the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of India to be emi- 
nently deserving of this rewaré, Each promotion to be specially reported 
to us for our approval.’ 

3rd. ‘ Warrant and non commissioned officers are disqualified by age 
from admission intoour regular service; and the appointment to commis- 
sions in the veteran establishment of such as have been recently distinguished 
iu action would be inappropriaie to their position in the service. For 
these reasons it is necessary that the commissions to be granted under this 
authority should be unattached commissiots of Infantry. Our Governments 


pp pbeny be granted, in aid of an outfit as a commissioned officer, the sum 
of 1,000r.’ 


6th. ‘The advantages now authorised are to be granted retrospectively 


cording to the following rates,—sea pay, first class, L31; harbour pay, first 
class, L7 17s. a month; and L1 3s a month when on sea pay, as compensa- 
tion for the instruction of boys. Sea pay, second class, L8 ; harbour pay, 
second class, L4 18s.; sea pay, third class, 16 10s; harbour pay, third clase, 


saane iin t in ; of the Bahama Islands. The greater part of the Grand Turk has, from | L4 10s. 
orse power, that quarter. The same migration of the plover takes place annually in Sep- | time to time, been cleared for cultivation. : ‘And when within the Tropics, engineers will be allowed, as usual, half 
a. horse tember and October atthe present day. ; As to his assertion that the Turks Islands would not be inhabited in a| the sea pay when the steam is up, in addition. 
The variation of the maguetic pole observed for the first time during this | savage state of society, he forgets that the chief food on which the Aberi- The iollowing are extracts from the new circulars, dated on the 31st Au- 
voyage, will account for the circumstance of Columbus placing the first land | gines of the Bahamas subsisted, must of necessity have been fish and} gast and Ist September, 1846— 
+o Q0th Get. discovered due west of the Island de Fer, (one of the Canaries ) the real | turtle, which he admits have always abounded at these islands. ‘Their Lordships are pleased to direct, first, that all second-class engi- 
Sil , latitude of which latter Island corresponds neither with Cat Island nor The lakes, creeks, and salt ponds, which were once open to the sea, | neers shall in future be allowed 14s a month as compensation, in lieu of <. 
Turks Islands. 4 ; : . are in many places strewed with the shells of different shell-fish in their | allowance formerly given for instructing an engineer boy : and, second, that 
eoee-Sth Oct In order to preveut his crew from being acquainted with the distance | natural position, affording conclusive evidence that they were once arms | all third-class engineers, whether receiving an allowance in lieu of provi- 
+++26th Now sailed, he was in the habit of delineating his route in such a manner as could 
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not be comprehended by any one but himself. 

From circumstances it is apparent that he marked down only half the 
real degrees of latitude which the vessel had sailed. 

The latitude in which he represents himself on the 30th October, 2d aad 
21st November, was 42 degrees North of the Equinoxial line. He was then 








of the sea, which have now become detached by embankments of sand 
thrown up at their entrances. 

The same thing has occurred more recently with respect to Columbus 
Lake, which formerly emptied itself into the sea through a small tide 
stream which is now closed at the mouth. Pearls were formerly found 
in the oysters taken from this lake, which are now destroyed. ; 








sions of not, shall be considered entitled to the increased pay granted by her 
Majesty’s order in council, as notified in the said circular No, 12.’ 

‘In all future cases, when any of her Majesty's ships are about to be paid 
off, their Lordships desire it may be distinctly explained to the men, that if 
they choose to remain in the service they may have a month or six weeke’ 
leave of absence, daring which time their time and pay will go on; and 
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that they will be at liberty to join any of her Majesiy’s ships fituing out at 
any ports on their return from such leave. j 

their Lordsbips further desire that every facility may be given to the 
men to deposit their hammocks, clothes, &c., in the dockyarde during their 
stay on sbore, in the mapuer prescribed by their memorandum, dated 13th 
April 1842; the object of which their Lordships desire may be fully impres- 
sed upon the men, and the regulation strictly attended to. 

a 


Dow NING-STREET, Sept. 16.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine to be Captain General and Governor 1n 
Chief of her Majesty’s provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and of the Island of Prince Edward, and Governor-General of all 
her Majesty’s provinces on the Continent of North America, and of the 
island of Prince Edward. . 

DowninG-sTREET, Sept. 18.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Francis Partridge, Esq., to be Deputy Commissary of Police for the island 
of Mauritius. ‘ 

WuiTeua tt, Sept. 16.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be p under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Knight 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bricain and Ireland unto Edward Pine 
Coffin, Esq., Commissary General of her Majesty’s Forces. 


THE ARMY. 

War Office, Sept.18.—9th Light Dragoons.—R Houghton, Gent, to be 
Cornet, without pur, v French, pro. Celdstream Regt of Foot Guards— 
Ens E H Dering, from 68th Foot, to be Ens and Lieut, by pur, v Verner, 
who ret. 14th Foot—Lieut W Douglas to be Capt, without pur, v Brevet 
Maj M C Lynch, who ret upon full pay. 29th Foot—Brev Maj © Lugard, 
from the 31st Foot, to be Capt, v L’Estrange, whoexch. 31st Foot--Capt 
H P L’Estrange, from 29th Foot, to be Capt, v Lugard, who ex. 34th 
Foot—Lieut M G Best to be Adj, v Bourke, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 44th Foot—Assist Surg E Robertson, M.D, from 69th Foot, to be 
Surg, v Murray, pro on the Staff. 47th Foot—Capt G T Evans, from 74th 
Foot, to be Capt, v Patton, who ex. 54th Foot—E J Mathias, gent, to be 
Ens, without pur, v Marriott, ap Quartermaster. 61st Foot—Lieut CR 
Richardson, from 62d Foot, to be Lieut, v Maunsell, who ex. 62d Foot— 
Lieut R Maunsell, from 61st Foot, to be Lieut, v Richardson, who ex. 
68th Foot—C U Shuttleworth, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Dering app to 
the Coldstream Regt of Foot Guards. 69th Foot—To be Captains without 
pur :—Lieut G Losack; Lieut W J B M Moore.—To be Lieuts without 

ur: Lieut F G W Fearon, from 57th Foot; Ens G H Evans; Ens D 
Buns, v Losack.—To be Ensigns without pur: J H Belton, Gent; C 
Gilborne, Gent; R Fitzgerald, Gent, v Evans; O Coathupe, Gent, v 
Dunne.—To be Assistant Surgeon: Assist Surg RV George, M.D, from 
the 3d West India Regt, v Robertson, pro in 44th Foot. 74th Foot—Capt 
W D P Patton, from the 47th Foot, to be Capt, v Evans, who ex. 80th 
Foot—Ens R C Gordon, to be Lieut without pur, v Bodle, app Quarter- 
master; Quartermaster Serj R Crawford, to be Ens, v Gordon; Lieut G 
Bodle to be Quartermaster, v Hayes, dec. 84th Foot—Ens D O’Brien, to 
be Lieut, without pur, v M’Cann, dec. 2d West India Regiment—Ens T 
P Wright to be Lieut, without pur, v Potts, dec. To be Ensigns, without 
pur—Serj Maj P M’Loughlin, from Coventry Recruiting District, v Dagg, 

ro; W H P Strachan, Gent, v Wright. 3d West India Regiment—A 
oncannon, M.D, to be Assist Surg, v George, app to the 69th Foot. 

Srarr--Brevet Lieut Col H Havelock, of the 53d Foot, to be Deputy 
Adj Gen to her Majesty’s Forces serving at Bombay, v Lieut Col Martin, 
dec ; Veterinary Surg @ Brett, from 12th Light Dragoons, to be Veterinary 
Surg to the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone, v Black, dec. 

osPiTAL Srars—Surg D Murray, M.D, from 44th Foot, to be Staff 
Surgeon of the First Class, y C D Palmer, who ret upon half-pay. 
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ANNEXATION OF CALIFORNIA. 


PROCLAMATION OF COMMODORE SLUOAT. 
To the Inhabitants of California. 


The Central Government of Mexico having commenced hostilities agains 
the United States of America, by invading its territory and atiacking the 
troops of the United States stationed at the north side of the Rio Grande, 
with a force of seven thousand men, under the command of General Arista, 
which army was totally destroyed and all their artillery, baggage, &c., cap- 
tured, on the 7th and 9th of May last, by a force of two thousand three hun- 
dred men, under the command of General Taylor, and the city of Matamo- 
ros taken and occupied by t :e forces of the United States. 

The two nations being actually at war by this transaction, I shall hoist 
the standard of the United States at Monterey immediately, and shall car- 
ry it throughout California. : 

I declare to the inhabitants of California that, although in arms with a 
powerful force, I do not come among them as an enemy to California, but, 
on the contrary, I come as their besttfriend, as henceforward Caltfornia wall 
be a portionof the United States, and its eable inhabitants will enjoy 
the same rights and privileges as the citizeas of any other portion of that 
nation, with all the rights and privileges they now enjoy ; together with the 
privilege of choosing their own magistrates and other officers, for the ad- 
ministration of justice among themselves; and the same protection will be 
extended to them as to any other Stee of the Union. 

They will also enjoy a permanené government, under which life, proper- 
ty, and the constitutional rights avd lawful security to worship the Creator 
in a way most congenial to cach one’s sense of duty, will be secure ; which, 
unfortunately, the Central Government of Mexico cannot afford them, des- 
troyed as her resources are by internal factions and corrupt officers, who 
create constant revolutions to promote their own interests and oppress the 
people. Under the flag of the United States California will be free from 
all auch troubles and expenses. Consequently the country will rapidly ad- 
vance and improve, beth in agriculture and commerce, as of course the reve- 
nue laws will be the same in California as in all other parts of the United 
States—affording them a!l manufactures and produce of the United States 
free from any duty, and all foreign goods at one quarter the duty they now 
pay. A great increase in the value of real estate and the products of Cali- 
fornia may reasonably be expected. 

With the great interest and kind feelings 1 know the Government and 
people of the United States towards the citizens of California, the 
country cannot but improve more rapidly than any other on the continent 
of America. 

Such of the inhabitants of California, whether natives or foreigners, as 
may not be disposed to accept the high a of citizenship, and to live 
pose under the free government of the United States, will be allowed 
time to dispose of their property, and to remove out of the country if they 
choose, without any restriction ; of to remain in it, observing strict neu- 











ity. 

With full confidence in the honour and integrity of the inhabitants of the 
country, I invite the judges, alcaldes, and other civil officers to retain their 
offices, and to execute their functions as heretofore, that the public tranquil- 
lity may not be disturbed, at least until the govern ment of the territory can 
be more definitely arranged. 

All persons holding titles of real estate, or in quiet possession of lands un- 
der colour of right, shall have their titles and rights guarantied to them. All 
churches, and the property they contain, in possession of the clergy of Cali- 
fornia, shall continue in the same rights and possession they now enjoy. 

All provisions and supplies of every kind, turnished by the inhabitants for 
the use of the United States ships or troops, will be paid for at fair rates, and 
no private property will be taken for the public use without just compensa- 
tion at the moment. JOHN D. SLOAT. 

Commander-in-chief of the U. S. Naval Forces in the Pacific Ocean. 
Unitep States Soup SavanNau, 
Harbor of Monterey, July 6, 1846. 
—fe———— 


ANNEXATION OF NEW MEXICO. 
PROCLAMATION 

To the Inhabitants of New Mezico, by Brigadier-General S. W. Kearney, 

commanding the troops of the United States in the same. 

As by the act of the Republic of Mexico a state of war exists between 

that Government and the United States, and as the undersigned, at the head 


ane ——————— 


he assures all that it will be his pleasure as well as his duty to comply with | bowsprit is on a line with the Cygnet’s taffrail—she ranges along side— 





those instructions, he calls upon them to exert themselves be poosseving 
order, in promoting concord, and in maintaining the authority and efficiency 
of the laws, and to require of those who have left their homes and taken 
up arms against the troops of the United States, to return forthwith to them, ! 
or else they will be considered as enemies and traitors, subjecting their 

ns to punishment and their property to scizure and confiscation for the 
benefit of the public treasury. Jt is the wish and intention of the United 
States to provide for New Mexico a free government, with the least possi- 
ble delay, similar to those in the United States, and the people of New 
Mexico will then be called on to exercise the rights of freemen in electi 
their own representatives to the Territorial Legislature ; but, until this can 
be done, the laws hitherto in existence will be continued until ¢' or 
modified by competent authority, and those persons holding office will con 
linue in the same for the present, provided they will consider themselves 
good citizens, and are willing to take their oath of allegiance to the United 
States 


The undersigned hereby absolves all persons residing within the boundary 
of New Mexico from further allegiance to the Republic of Mexico, and here- 
by claims them us citizens of the United States. Those who remain quiet 
and peaceable will be considered as good citizens, and receive protection. 
Those who are found in arms, or instigating others against the United 
Siates, will be considered as rrairors, and treated accordingly. Don 
Manuel Armijo, the late Governor ot this Department, has fled trom it. The 
undersigned has taken possession of it without firing a gun, or spilling a 
drop of blood, in which he most truly rejoices, and for the present will be 
considered as Governor of the Territory. 

Given at Santa Fe, the capital of the Territory of New Mexico, this 22d 
day of August, 1846, and in the seventy-first year of the independence of ihe 
United States. By the Governor, 

8S. W. KEARNEY, Brigadier General, 
enbeatiiimmenn 
NEW YORK REGATTA. 

We copy the following excellent account from the Courier and Enquirer 
of Wednesday. 

Yacur Recarra.—The grand race between the yachts of the New York 
Club, came off yesterday, and will be long remembered by allwho participated 
in it, as one of the most beaatiful and exciting ever witnessed in these waiters. 
By the terms of the race the yachts were to be sailed and manned exclu- 
sively by members of the Club, and each yacht was limited according to 
the tonnage, in the number on board. In ordinary races the allowance of 
time fur difference in tonnage has been 45 seconds per ton, but on this occa- 
sion, it was reduced to 25 seconds. ‘The ferry boat Hoboken was gener- 
ously given by the Commodore, Jno. C. Stevens, Esq., for the accommoda- 
tion of a small party of friends and amateurs, (among them Mr. Lover,) 
and at 9 o’clock they left the wharf at Hoboken for the starting place, op- 

site the Club House. On reaching the spot, the scene was truly beaat- 

ul. The weather was clear, just coo) enough to be pleasant, and there was 
a light breeze blowing from the 8. W The yachts, six im number, (two 
having withdrawn,) were moored in a line with the Gimerack, which was 
the starting boat, and their polished sides, their tall rakish masts, their 
snowy sails, and their streaming pendants presented a coup d’eil, not 
soon to be torgotien. High above all towered the tall mast of the Flag 
Ship, the Maria, with the broad pendant at its head, and the beauty and 
symmetry of her model commanded universal admiration. Mr. Stevens has 
cut about eight feet from her mast, without altering the sail at all, and the 


tremendous spread of canvass which she displayed was truly extraordinary. 1 


All the arrangements were uncer the snpervisiun of a Committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Schuyler, Laight, and Foster, who were on board the 
steam boat Hoboken. 

Precisely at 10 o’clock, the Lancet, Captain Rollins, the first and smallest 
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she passes her, aud both shoot past the stake boat within ten seconds of each 
other, tne Man from her size, forging farther ahead beiore she could be 
brought to, than the Cygnet, for both had gone to the leeward of the boat 
and had to work around. The stake buat was passed (going down) by the 
Maria at 10 36 30, and by the Cygnet at 10 36 40. 

Both put aboat at the same instant, the Maria inside, and for a moment 


| every breath was held for fear they would come in collision. The Cygnet, 


however, gathered way first, and shot ahead followed by the Maria, some 
| or fifty yards astern. 

he other now came booming along, and the stake boat was rounded in 
the following order. 
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As they rounded the stake boat, and fell off before the wind, all veered 
ever to the Long Island shore, to avoid the strong tide, except the Syren, 
and she kept on the Staten Island side, to the regret of her friends on board 
the Hoboken, who feared she had lost all chance for coming in, in any 
time at all. The Commodore led the Squadron, and kept along on the 
eastern side, until he reached the foot of Charles street, or that vicinity, 
when he hauled his wind, and crossed over, passing inside of the stake 
boat at 4 2 45—receiving as he passed the hearty cheers of his friends on 
board the steamboat. The Syren which was the last around tbe stake boat 
at the Narrows, gained wonderfully when she got before the wind, and 
-_ in secend, at 4 24 20, followed close at hand by the Cygnet at 4 26 

The Spray came along at 4 28 31, and the Coquille, which had held her 
own well throughout the race, 4 29 12, while the Lancet, it was said did 
not round the boat at the Narrows, came in at 4 36 9, thus terminating one 
of the most exciting, and beautifully contested races ever held in these 
waters. Itis rather remarkable that the boats came in, in the reverse 
order of their starting, the Maria first, and the Lancet last. The beautiful 
Pitchers, the prize of the winner, will, of course, be presented to Com- 
modore Stevens, and nobly has he earned them, for a more beautiful ves- 
sel never floated than the Maria, and she was handled in true man-of- 
war style. Indeed, it was the theme of general remark, that they had 
never seen so much nautical skill displayed on any similar occasion, a 
compliment which will be appreciated, when it is known that one of the 
stipulations of the race, was, that the Yachts were to be sailed and man- 
ned exclusively by the members of the squadron. “4 

The performance of the Maria shows her to be one of the fastest, if no 
the fastest vessel afloat. The entire distance sailed was forty miles, of 
which twenty were sailed dead to windward, and yet she accomplished 
this in four hours, three minutes and twenty-five seconds, a feat which we 
shall wait to see surpassed. The Syren too proved herself worthy of her 
high reputation, for though she rounded the stake boat eleven minutes be- 
hind the Cygnet, she came in two minutes ahead, making a clear gain of 
thirteen minutes in ten miles, while she gained more than that on all of 
the other boats. 

On board the Hoboken, all the arrangements by the committee for the 
comfort of their guests was admirable, and the immortal Downing, who is 
a oe of the squadron, kept up his reputation by the excellent collation 
which he set out. The entire day was one of pleasurable excitement, 
j tone to be remembered by all who participated in its enjoyments. 


a 
For the Ablion. 
FOR HIM LAID LOW. 





boat, was started—the rest following in order, viz: 


Tons. 
CORNER, 2) Gs: BOs 060 cscccesecscencesecee 2710 2 35 
Spray, H. Wilkes... 22. ceceoe cecccccescesece 37 10 7 05 
OO ee are 45 10 10 25 
Gs i EE ihivad-nacehes ends dcnmeeke 72 10 21 40 
Maria, (sloop) J. C. Stevenn..........--...--- 160 10 58 20 


Messrs. Schuyler and Laight took a small boat and went alongside of 


each yacht, giving the word from a stop-watch—so that no: even a second | 


was lost or gained by either party. All the yachts were lying head to the 
wind, (which was blowing moderately from the 8. W.) with a spring on the 
cable ; and as the word was given, the cable was slipped, the jib run up, 
the spring hauled on, and in a moment they were off with flowing sheets. 
Therace was to commence from a boat moored off the Club-House.— 
thence to a stake-boat opposite Fort Washington, 9 miles up the river— 
thence down the river and bay toa stake-boat at the Narrows: making the 
whole distance to be sailed, 40 miles. 
The Spray and Maria got under way in the most beautiful manner—nei- 
ther of them losing a single second incoming about. From the time of the 
starting of the Lancet to that of the Maria, the last and largest of the fleet. 
the wind was not very fresh or very steady; but soon after 11 it freshened 
up, and gave promise of excellent sport. 
The stake-boat at Fort Washington was passed in the following order : 
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Up to this time the race had nothing particular to excite interes:, as all 
were going Off with flowing sheets, except that the Coquette, (from the 
Boston Club,) which had been sailing about, waiting to try heels with the 
Commodore, started with him, and soon had the opportunity of reading the 
name on the stern of his splendid yacht. 

As soon, however, as the stalte-best was turned, the excitement began, 
and the Hoboken crowded steam to be in at the fun. At 24 minutes of 
12, when she came up with the squadron, the Spray was leading them all 
in grand style—the Cygnet and Coquille close at ber heels. The Maria 
had not yet rounded the stake-boat ; but when she hauled her main sheet 
aft, all eyes were turned to her, and it was pretty generally conceded that 
she would quite come up to all the expectations formed of her—nor did she 
disappoint her friends or owner. 

The wind by this time freshened up, and the yachts dashed through the 

water in the most beautiful style, their bright sides glancing in the sun, and 
their snowy sails distended to their utmost. The Maria, notwithstanding 
her immense spread of canvass, was as stiff and straight as though she was 
at anchor, and worked up to windward in a style which challenged admi- 
ration. The tide, which was at strong flood when the boats started, chan- 
ged soon after the Maria turned the stake boat, and a great deal of skill was 
exhibited in taking advantage of it. 
At half past one, when between Hoboken and Jersey City, the Cygnet 
had drawn abead, followed closely by the Spray, the Coquille gallantly 
holding her own, though she lost some ground by getting between two 
heavy sloops which would neither bear away, nor go about. The Syren was 
next, and did not appear to have gained much, while the Maria was evi- 
dently gaining ou ail, and the Lancet was far astern of all. On the next 
tack, the Maria widened the Syren, and soon left her far behind ; and as 
the boats opened on the beautiful bay, the scene was very animating, and 
excitement was up to the highest pitch. The Cygnet, by a capital ma- 
neuvre, hugged close into the East river side, and caught the full strength 
of the tide from that river, which forged her far to the windward, and the 
Spray was left behind, the little Coquille doing her best, and bravely hold- 
ing allher own. All eyes were now turned on the Maria, and predictions 
that she would take the pitchers were volunteered ad libitum ; and certain- 
ly there was at this time every prospect of their fulfilment, for she had gained 
on and passed the Syren, and was working to windwatd at a rate which 
celled forth the highest encomiums from all on board. 

At ten minutes past two, the boats were in this position :—The Cygnet 
ahead end well to windward on the Staten Island side; the Spray on the 
Long Island shore to leeward; the Coquille close in her wake; the Maria 
drawing rapidly on all, and the Syren far astern, while the Lancet was oui 
of sight somewhere The wind was blowing a stiff breeze and the appear- 


of his troops, on the 18th instant, took possession of Santa Fe, the capital of | ance of the beautiful yachts called forth the warmest admiration from the 


the Department of New Mexico, he now announces his intention to hold 


the Department with its original boundaries (on both sides of the Del Norte) 


as a part of the United States, and under the name of the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

The undersigned has come to New Mexico with a strong military force. 
and an equally strong one is following close in his rear. He has more troops 
than necessary to put down any opposition that can possibly be brought 
against him, and theretore it would be but folly or madness for any dissatis- 
fied or discontented persons to think ‘of resisting him. 

The undersigned has instructions from his Government to respect the 
religious institutions of New Mexico, to protect the property of the Church, 
to cause the worship of those belonging to it to be undisturbed, and their 
religious rights in the amplest manner preserved to them. Also, to protect 
the persons and property of all quiet and peaceable inhabitants within its 
boundaries against enemies, the Eutaws, Navahoes, and others; and while 


connoisseurs on board ihe Hoboken. The Cygnet was cashing along with 
her lee gunwale in the water, showing her bright copper side as she sprang 
from wave to wave. The Spray appeared as if she feared to carry sail, tor 
she was kept shivering half the time, while the Coquille, who had determin- 
ed itshould be neck or nothing with her, was catrying ou al a tremendous 
rate, half of her bottom at times being out of the water. Next came the 
Stately Maria, as straight and upright as though she had not several hundred 
yards of canvass spread to catch the stiffening breeze, but gaining on all at 
every jump. 

As the yachts neared the stake boat moored atthe Narrows, the race be. 
came more and more exciting. The Cygnet still kept the leac, but she had 
as much as she could do to stagger under her crowd of canvass: while the 
Maria was booming along and gaining on her every moment, In the ex- 
citement of the race between these two boats, every one seemed to forget 








the others. Gradually the Maria neared her only competitor ;—now her 


BY THE LONE BARD. 


O! Sweetly mournful is your chime, 
Loved Sabbath Bells, 
Ye echo, in your tuneful rhyme, 
The mourver’s knell. 


: Sadly whispering tales of sorrow 

Softly and low, 

i Sweetest bells what of the morrow ? 

' The minstrel’s woe. 


Joys, without alloy were thine, 

In days of yore, 
But for thee that blissful time, 

May come no more. 


Bard of sorrow, shall it never 

Return to thee 7 
Must thy fondest wishes ever, 

Thus blighted be ? 


Fate ordains it, NONE shall know thee, 
E’en as thou art, 

The morrow cometh, still thou’rt lonely, 
Fond, gushing heart. 


Memory stoops in lonely sorrow, 

O’er friendship’s bier, 
And from all the past shall borrow, 

One tribute iear. 


Cease, oh! winds, your mournfu! lays, 
funeral song, 
Chaunting, sorrowing o’er the days 
Forever gone. 


Weave a garland, mournful ever, 
It suiteth thee, 
Twine it with the drooping willow, 
The cypress tree. 


Yet, sweet bells, your heavenly numbers, 
Murmeruth home, 

Dreamless now your peaceful slumbers 
Sad bard and lone. 


Shall I remembered be ?1—I fain would know, 
Blest memory, 

That when I die, loves fondest tears may flow 
In grief for me. 


When sorrowing in the silent dells, 
Friends come to weep, 
Your requiem songs shall echo o’er, sweet bells, 
The minstrel’s sleep. 


And mingling with the wind’s low sigh, 
The streamlets flow, 

Your notes shall sweetly linger there and die 
For him laid low. 


—— 








Exchange at New York on Loncon, at 60 days, 108 1-2 @ 103 5-8. 
TENS ALBIOW. 
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The Great Britain not having arrived, we resort to our files by the Cu- 
nard steamer at Boston, which are to the 12th ult. 

The question of the Spanish marriages which createa some alarm, al- 
hough it seems to have been a newspaper panic, is settled, and apparent- 
ly to the satisfaction of the Spanish people—to the Cortes at any rate. We 
have been told that the Spaniards, incensed at their government for con- 
senting to the marriage of the Queen’s sister with the Dukede Montpensier, 
youngest son of Louis Philippe, were determined to resist the measure 
even at the expense of a fresh revolution. We were moreover told that 
when the Cortes assembled the signal for a general resistance would be 
given. But how stands the matter? The Times of the 18th tells us in the 
following few bat important words. 


‘ We have received by extraordinary express 8 COPY of a telegraphic de- 
spatch from Madrid, dated the 14th inst., to the following effect :— 

‘ The Cortes were assembled this morning (1 4th.) 

The Ministers notified to them the proposed marriage of the Queen and 
that of the Infanta. 

The message was very well received. 
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A Coctmission was appointed to consider the address. [t was compos ed 


: embers friendly to the Government. 
“denen fhe most perfect tranquillity.’ 

Now if this telegraphi¢ news de true, down falls the whole fabric of sup 
posed opposition built up by the Times letter writers, Lord Clarendon, &c. 
How far the government ox'Great Britain have been inimical to the alliance 
is by no means made out; net does it appear from any official source that 
opposition was manifested at ail. The circumstance, indeed, that would 
lead us to suspeet any ccolness f2tween the cabinets of England and F rance 
would be, that Queen Victoria has not made her promised visit to Paris; 
neither did she think of landing in an,¥ part of France, although within a few 
miles of the coast in her recent vis.'t to Jersey. This may, in part, have 
acison from Louis Philippe’s dislike to the English Whigs, especially to a 
part of the present cabinet, His Majesty i. ndeed could not fail to be offended 
with the course taken not long since by one’ of the ministers, Lord Claren- 
don, who assailed him so vehemently in the Tivaes, that the article was made 
the ground of diplomatic remonstrances, as stated in our paper of the 20th 
of September. ani ae 

Lord Palmerston, it is true, disclaimed all knowledge of, or participation inthe 
offensive attack, but it is nevertheless known that the aitack did come from 
a member of the cabinet who stil! forms a part of that cabinet. Sach a re- 
collection is, perhaps, not pleasing to the mind of the Bourbon. 

Apropos of the Queen’s sea excursion. We mentioned in our last the 
fact of the little Prince of Wales accompanying his royal parents and ap- 
pearing on the deck in sailor costume. It appears, that he is entered on 
the books of the Victoria and Albert steamer, as a Midshipman. Whether 
it be intended to rear up the heir apparent to the naval service is not stated, 
but the fact of bis being entered on the books as a midshipman is significant. 
The following anecdote may amuse our readers :— 

On Saturday last the Prince’s name was entere¢ on the ship’s books of the 
Victoria and Albert. The event was celebrated by an allowance of grog 
to the crew, who drank to the success of the young officer. It is usual to 
muster the crews of her Majesty’s vessels every Sunday morning, and the 
Prince in bis new character was uot exempt from this duty. The Priuce’s 
outfit was not of an extravagant character ; it consisted of only one white 
duck jacket and trowsers and one blue suit, the former soiled by the young- 
ster’s pranks on deck. He was bound to vee neat and trim at muster 
on the Sunday morning, and this he was enabled to do by the good nature 
of the captain of the foretop, who washed the white jacket and trousers on 
Saturday night, and dried them by the fire, and for want of a mangling ap- 

tus or an ironing box, sat on them to get them smooth, giving them all 

@ appearance of a first-rate man-of-war's wash. Lord Fitzclarence, on 
Sunday morning, when all hands were called to muster, noticed the cleanly 
appearance of the attire, and, on inquiry, learned this little circumstance, 
which, on being repeated to her Majesty, was the subject of much amuse- 
ment to the Queer and Prince Albert. 

The accounts from Ireland continue to be of the most serious character. 
The loss of the potato is so general that starvation seems inevitable, un- 
less the government comes forward to a still greater extent with relief.— 
Yet how can the British government, or indeed any government, feed 
three millions of people, for that number at least, it is feared, will be to- 
tally destitute the ensuing winter? Much must be done by the resident 
gentry and people of means, and we should be very glad to see some as- 
sistance sent from this country. The numerous Irish in the United State, 
and Canada, should indeed bestir themselves, and send forward provisions 
if not money. Mr. O’Connell, it seems, is on good terms with the present 
Cabinet, and especially so with the Lord Lieutenant, and promises to co- 
operate with it in averting as much as possible the horrors of the approach- 
ing scene. Lord John Russell said lately in Parliament, that a pound of 
Indian meal, which cost one penny, was food sufficient to sustain one man 
for an entire day. Now, supposing three millions of people will be desti 
tute for the next six months, the cost of feeding them for that period at 
the same rate, would amount to about two and a quarter millions, or about 
twelve millions of dollars. A prodigious sum certainly, but not too much 
to save a whole people from starving. We rely on the British Govern- 
ment, and above all the British people, to save our fellow-creatures from 
famine at any cost, and at all hazards. If the national debt must be in- 
creased to meet the terrible exigency, let it be—it cannot be done ina 





better cause. 
LORD METCALFE. 

We have been not alittle surprised to read in some of the English pa- 
pers attempts to impair the value of this distinguished man’s services in 
Canada; to represent that, being feeble and in bad bealth, the people 
put up with his bad management; and fically that he did not understand 
constitutional government! These delectable notions we suppose have been 
sent across the water by some choice spirits who desire to work the Brit- 
ish constitution, “ as they understand it;” and some of the London prints 
have undoubtedly been misled by them. We were, however, surprised 
to see the same ideas adopted by the London Spectator, a journal general- 
ly very fair, although “ /ideral” in its politics, and generally so well in- 
tormed. In a recent number of that paper, the 5th ult ., we find an article 
on the “' Government of Canada,” from which we make the following ex- 


tracts. 

We may look for the causes of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s comparative failure 
in the antecedents of his North American mission. In the East Indies he 
was distinguished for the ability and benevolence with which be wielded the 
arbritrary power reposed by the Indian Government in its official subordi- 
nates. He was appointed to succeed the kind but hotheaded Anti-Slavery 
Governor Sir Lionel Smith, in Jamaica. The Blacks expected to find their 
new man a perfect contrast to their old friend: they found him no such thing, 
but a man equally desirous of benefiting his fellow creatures with whatso- 
ever tiut of skin, and enforcing the law with a mild Christian tone of ad- 
dress highly conciliatory to their feelings. They respected his firmness and 
loved his kindness. On the other hand, the planters, instead of being disap-. 
pointed at not finding in Sir Charlesa ‘ slave driver,’ found him as firm and 
dignified as they could desire, while he succeeded in touching their hearts 
He established peace in Jamaica. 

In that mission, however, he encountered no political question, properly 
so called. Politics were quite subordinate and incidental to the social 
and commercial questions. When he went to Canada, he found lit- 
Ue astir in the way of commercial questions. nothing in the way of social 
questions ; but all was politics. This lay out of the course of his experi- 
ence. Hehad proved an excellent administrator, a kind arbitrator ; but he 
had displayed no peculiar ability or attainments as a politician. He dis- 
played none in Canada. His official ability helped to make affairs go on 
more smoothly than they might ; his personal worth induced the colonists 
to suffer a considerable suspense in their own political actions ; his malady 
powerfully excited their sympathies, and procured for him, as a personal 
indulgence, a forbearance extraordinary ina people denied the fruits of that 
for which they had struggled even to the pitch of civil war and rebellion. 
And when they saw the kind old man leaving their shores to ‘die,’ they 
could not restrain their pity, and they spoke to him in terms of respect that 
almost seemed to imply approval of hisrule. No such feeling however was 
in their mind. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, on succeeding Sir Charles Bagot as Governor-Gen- 
eral, had found the question of Ministerial responsibility to the Representa- 
tive Chamber in a half-settled state: he failed at once to master the subject 
himself and to make the colonists understand his really honest intentions ; 
and he left the question more unsettled than he found it, after having re- 
mained in abeyance throughout his governorship. Meanwhile, many men, 
of more or less political honesty, more or less desirous of promoting peace, 
consented to take office without a settlement on that cardinal point. M. Vi- 

ger and some of the French party braved obloquy in the attempt to bring 
about a better state of matters by quiet and gentle means; Mr. Draper 
and others of the old Tory party consented to take office merely as a mat- 
ter of routine, to work the government of the province as well as they 
could. Such adventurers in that sea of troubles could never muster men 
enough to make up a complete Cabinet; and in proportion to the apparent 
completeness of their own corps rese the waves of turbulent and threaten- 
ing discontent in the country. Lord Catheart took the command on mili- 
tary grounds; he has left the political question untouched, while the poli- 
tical disorder, for want of any real supervision, has greatly increased. 
The Cabinet has once more approached a nominal completeness; and 
that angry sounds revive at the sign of official settling down without set- 
lement of the great political question. 


The new Governor to be appointed by the Whigs must take it up w.rere 
Sir Charles Bagot left it, and must really settle it without further daly. 


The people of Canada, then, we are told, ‘* when they saw the poor man 
about to leave their shores to die, could not restrain their pity, and they 
spoke to him in terms of respect, which a/most seemed to imply an approval 
of his rule!!”’ But it seems that ‘no such feeling was in their minds.’ 
Then are they the most hypocritical people on earth, for if ever a people 
appeared to be sincere in their love and respect for a Governor, and in ap- 
proval. of his rule, it was the inhabitants of Canada, Look at the state of 
Canada for the last year or two of “his rule.” Did that country or any other: 
ever enjoy more public tranquillity, or more general prosperity? Peace, 
plenty, and happiness every where abounded ; political discord was hush- 
ed, while all, with the exception of a few of the fiercer liberals, yielded the 
homage of respect and gratitade to the author of the happy state of 
things. 

men it is said that Lord Metcalfe did not understand constitutional gov. 
ernment. His difficulties—and these only occurred in the early part of 
“ his rule,” arose becanse he did understand constitutional goverment. He 
knew where the rights and privileges of the people ended, and where the 
prerogatives of the crown began ; he preserved and made plain the great 
land mark; he made the proper distinction, acted upon it, and enforced it, 
and then his difficulties ended. 

Let us recur to facts. Sir Charles Metcalfe, cn his arrival in Canada, 
found the Baldwin and Lafontaine cabinet in office; Sir Charles soon differed 
with them, especially on the point of the prerogatives of the Crown in 
making appointments to office. They accordingly threw up their places, and 
went out of office and into opposition. He resisted their demands because 
he thought them unconstitutional; and the country sustained him in the 
course he took, At the next election a House of Assembly was returned, 
giving him a majority, with which he was able to conduct the affairs of the 
Colony with harmony and satisfaction up to the day of his departure. Her 
Majesty’s government, too, approved ef his course ; so also, did both Houses 
of Parliament; and he was rewarded by his sovereign with the honours of a 
peerage. Surely then, it is too late in the day to assert that he was merely 
tolerated in Canada because he was pitied en account of his malady. No- 
thing can be more untrue, unjust, or unmanly, and we trust, now that his 
mortal remains are consigned to the dust, that those who honoured and sup- 
ported him while living, will not fail to protect his name now that he is no 
longer here to defend it himself. 

The Mexican War.—Events of importance ate again beginning to unfold 
themselves. We have the Proclamations of General Kearney, who has 
invaded New Mexico and occupied Santa Fe, and also that of Commodore 
Sloat, who has captured Monterey, in California, announcing the con- 
quest of both these States or provinces, and declaring them to be hence- 
forward parts of the United States of North America. It is not, it will be 
seen, a mere military occupation of those portions of Mexico, taken in 
the course of the war—their final destiny to be settled in the negotiations 
for peace, but an absolute annexation of them to this country. Of course 
neither General Kearney nor Commodore Sloat would take a step of this 
sort without instructions from their government; and it is obvious that 
the present is not a war for a redress of grievances, but one of conquest. 

These summary proceedings, of seizing and annexing to the United 
States huge portions of a foreign territory by the dash of the pen of an in- 
vading commander, have aroused the sensibilities of the sticklers for the 
constitution, who conceive that all acts of such importance, and every 
thing relating to the acquisition of territory, or effecting the boundary of 
the United States, are matters to be regulated and disposed of by Con- 
gress. 

In the prosecution of the war in the heart of Mexico by General Taylor, 
we regret to learn that a new feature is to be adopted. Heretofore the 
American invading army has adopted the modern and humane principle 
of paying the inhabitants for all that is taken from them for the use of the 
troops ; and General Taylor did, indeed, in his proclamation to the Mexi- 
cans on entering their country, announce that this rule should be rigidly 
observed. The organ of the government at Washington, the Union, now 
informs us that a new system will be adopted, and henceforward the inhabi 
tants of Mexico will be made to support the invading forces. This every 
humane person must deplore, as the execution of sucha rule will be at- 
tended with much misery to the people, and will be followed by revenge- 
ful reprisals against the troops. The wounded, the sick, the disabled, and 
stragglers of an army carrying on war on such a principle, will hardly escape 
the daggers of an infuriated peasantry. Napoleon, it is true, prosecuted 
the invasien of Spain and Portugal on this plan, and deeply, deeply did he 
pay the penalty of it. It was this that really organized the guerilla system, 
and made it so terrible. Bonaparte too, in his marches into Germany, on en- 
tering large towns and cities, called on the authorities for Contributions, 
Hamburgh we know was mulcted in this manner, more than once ; but in 
Mexico, which is a poor country, and where the authorities of the towns, 
especially in the northern provinces, are utterly penniless, no such contribu- 
tions can be made, unless the little treasure left in the churches be taken. 
The pressure then must fall ou the poor wretched and defenceless inhabi- 
tants. 

We trust that this harsh measure is not fully determined on, for we 
should be sorry to see the brothers of Englishmen in this new, rich, 
powerful, and plentiful country go back to the practices of barbarous ages 
in prosecuting warfare. England, let it be borne in mind, has long 
since abandoned the practice ; she, in all! her wars and invasions, pays the 
people of the country for that which is required of them—for war is supposed 
to be carried on against the governmant, and not against the people , whose 
private property is always to be respected. In the Peninsular war, Eng- 
land paid for everything, even to the hire of the Spapish male ; the same 
rule was observed by the Duke of Wellington when he crossed the Pyrenees 
and entered France, which was au enemy’s country. So too did Genl. 
Ross when he landed and marched to Washington and back again to his 
ships. Instances of marauding will occasionally take place by the common 
soldiers, but they are never authorised by the commanding officer, and al- 
ways punished when detected. The following is the article from the 
Union alluded to. 


THE PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 


There can no longer be a question that the refusal of the Mexican Go- 
vernment to accept our propositions for peace, instead of relaxing our own 
measures, will stimulate our Governmént to a more vigorous prosecntion of 
the war. We must bringits pressure home to the people of Mexico. We 
must make them feel the evils of the war more strongly, in order that they 
may appeal to their Government for peace. [t cannot be denied nor con- 
cealed that new energy is to be infused into our operations; and the strength 
of the national arm is to be put forth more efficiently than ever. 

When the army of occupation became the army of invasion, and our vic- 
torious banners were planted on the right bank of the Rio Grande, with the 
view of conciliating the people of Mexico it was proclaimed by the com- 
manding General, under instructions from his Government, that our armies 
were lo respect their private property ; and that they were to take nothing 
and receive nothing which was not to be paid for. We were anxious to 
soiten the horrors of war in every respect, and to conduct it on the most li- 
beral and refined principles. We had even determined to dispense with 
the rights which the Laws of Nations fully recognised. ‘ Instead of the 
pillage of the country and defenceless places, a custom has been subsituted 
(says Vattel) more humane and more a vantageous to the sovereign making 
war. I mean that of contributions. Whoever carries on a just war, has a 
right of making the enemy's country contribute to the support of the army, 
and towards detraying all the charges of the war.’ We waived these rights 
in every sense of the term. But what has been the result? It is shown in 
several articles which have appeared in the New Orleans papers, and in let- 
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day from the colamps of the National Intelligencer. It seems certain 
telli . It 
- forbearance had not been appreciated by the Mexican and that, 
not content with receiving fair value for their productions, have de- 
— exorbitant prices, whilst their hostility to us has remained unabated. 
cers ask, how can = expect to make it the interest of such a to 
<a the war? The experience of the last five months pe the 

We offered the olive branch, »Instead of promptly a ing it, Mexi 
co declines even to give us an answer, whether de Twill o wi a nego- 
tiate with us, until her Constituent Congress shall assemble in December 
= Three months, therefore, were to pass away without doing any- 

ing for , Unless we can assist its restoration by the vigour of our 
—_ It mes high time, then, for us to hasten the decision of Mexico. 

€ must carry on the war with vigour. We must make ft more her in- 
terest to terminate its evils. We must compel her people to share its ex- 
penses with us——by levying contributions upon her for the support of our 
army. We want provisions, and they must assist in supplying us. The 
proclamation of General Ampudia, the contents of which have just reached 
us, increases the necessity cf such a measure. He breathes the severest ree 
venge on any Mexican who will hava any dealings with us, and will 
even sell us provisions. We must compel them, therefore, to contribute 
for the support of our army. 

As soon as the dilatory answer trom Mexico was received by the Gov- 
ernment, there is no doubt that the policy here indicated was adopted. — 
The private property of the Mexican people will be religiously respected, 
except what may be necessary for the support of our army. Their per- 
sons and property, with this exception, will be sacredly protected. Their 
religion and their altars will be respected as truly as if they were Ameri- 
cans in the bosom of our own country. 


MEXICO. 

[The following article from the 7'imes would seem to imply that net much 
sympathy is feltin England for Mexicu. The Morning Chronicle, the or- 
gan of the new ministry, contains sentiments of the same character. } 

The intelligence just received from Mexico will increase the disgust with 
which the conduct of the people of that country has long been viewed, and 
will greatly diminish the sympathy hitherto telt for them on account of the 
ill-treatment they have received at the hands of the American Government. 
There is no possibility of helping those who are unwilling to help them- 
selves, and such appears to be the condition of the Mexicans. They are 
wasting upon internal discord the little energy and limited resources they 
possess, while standing almost in the presence of a powerful enemy. We 
might with justice cease to feel an interest in the fate of a country so per- 
versely bent upon its own ruin, were it not that our own commerce is suf- 
fering severely from the present condition of the relations between the United 
States and Mexico. A squabble, however contemptible, which impedes the 
we of trade on the part of the neutrals, and renders private property 
liable to those dangers which are inseparable from a state of domestic anar- 
chy—such a contention between two litigants who seem both unable to 
bring the quarrel to an end isa nuisance which a third party should be al. 
lowed to terminate. Friendly offers ot negotiation have already beea made 
by our late as well as our present Minister tor Foreign Affairs; but the 
United States and Mexico seem disposed to ‘fight it out\—a practice 
which threatens to prove exceedingly tedious, 

On one side we find large resources injudiciously applied, and on the 
other internal discord dividing the torce that needs the utmost concentra- 
tion to give the smallest chance of proving successful. We can scarcely 
hope for the triumph of the Mexican cause, after the specimens we have 
seen of the incapacity of the Mexican people to provide efficiently for 
their own Government. Were they to retain their nominal independence, 
it is only too = that they would continue to be the slaves of that 
spirit of vacillation which subjects them to a constant change of rulers, 
and dooms the country to a condition practically amounting to anarchy.— 
No sooner does the last new President turn his back on the seat of Gov- 
ernment, than, almost in a night, there springs up in his place some 
mushroom rival. He, in his turn, is superseded by another, equally rapid 
in growth and with as little hold on the ground he occupies. Santa Anna 
has by this time returned to such power as can be held by the nominal 
head of a body whose members cannot be brought to co-operate in any 
sustained effort for their general benefit. He is said to be determined on 
continuing the war; but it isnot improbable that, with the fatal tendency 
to disunion which prevails among the people, their sentiments may take a 
— turn when the President is known to be bent on an opposite 
policy. 

The downfall of Paredes cannot be deplored, for in the midst of the crisis 
to which Mexico has been exposed, with conquest threatening from abroad, 
and every social evil preying on the vitality of the country at home, the 
President who has just been displaced remained at least inactive, if not in- 
different. His imbecility, which might have kept him harmless under or- 
dinary circumstances, rendered him wholly unfit to retain the office of Pre- 
sident in acountry whose greatest evil is the want of a strong Government. 
If Sania Anna can supply such a desideratum, his restoration will be a hap- 
py event, of which not only Mexico itself, but all who are interested in its 
commerce, will speedily fee] the benefit. Whether the war is to be con- 
tinued or concluded, a strong Government is equally essential for the se- 
curity of neutrals, who will natarally teel disposed to sympathise with that 
party which affords them the most protection to which they are entitled. 
The Cabinet of the United States is scarcely to be blamed for evincing an 
indisposition to negotiate with men who, though nominally rulers to-day, 
may be deposed and treated as traitors to-morrow. A country must be 
itself united before it can inspire the confidence of those who are 
disposed to become its allies, or obtain the respect of such as are in the po- 
Sition of its enemies. Mexicocan neither make an honourable peace, nor 
prosecute a war with the chance of success, until its interests are placed 
under the protection of an efficient executive. 


*,” The Great Western, Captain Mathews, sailed for Liverpool yester- 
day, with a large number of passengers. Captain Mathews, his officers 
and crew, have in no way suffered from the effects of the hurricane ex- 
perienced on the passage to this port. Neither has the gallant ship sus- 
tained any damage of moment either in hull or machinery—all is sound 
and in good order. — 

*,.° Lieut. Colonel Denny, the officers and men of her Majesty’s 71st 
Regiment, now in Canada, have generously subscribed the sum of 40/. for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of the seventeen individuals lately 
lost on the river St. Lawrence, near Kingston Such acts as these, which 
are by no means unfrequent with British regiments, make them indeed 
the pgotectors to the colonies and to the people where they are stationed. 
Far off be the day when the Peel policy, or any other colonial blight, 
shall cause the separation of the gallant defenders from the people who so 
well know their worth. — 


THE IVORY CRUCIFIX. 

The exhibition of this exquisite statue is again open to the public, at 
289 Broadway, and will doubtless attract numerous visitors. 

The uncommon beauty of the design, and the artistic finish of the exe- 
cution of this celebrated work, have been the theme of general eulogy, 
apart from the extraordinary facts connected with its history. It really 
approaches to the realization of a Monkish Legend of the Middle Ages; 
to find an obscure recluse, like Fra Nicolo, moved by some unconstrain- 
able impulse, to appropriate a supposed Antediluvian relic, that had re- 
mained neglected in the city of Genoa, for centuries perhaps, and by a 
species of that inspiration attendant on genius, to convert the mouldering 
mass of ivory into a faultless specimen of art, altogether unrivalled for 


beauty of execution and sublimity of conception, and this too, without any 
previous practice of the sculptor’s art, or any preparatory study of ana- 
tomical models. = 


NEW WORKS. 
Two Lives: or, to Seem and to Be. By Maria J. McIntosh. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. This is a very 
suitable work to be put into the hands of young persons of both sexes, 
The story is one of great interest ; and the beauty of disinterestedness, of 
a self-forgetting adherence to principle, as contrasted with selfishness, 
and a vacillating will, ever at the mercy of impulse, is admirably depicted 
in the ‘ Two Lives,’ and often with great power and effect. The author- 


ess is evidently a lady of deep and varied experience, both in inward and 
outward life. There is a truthfulness and fidelity in her sketches of so- 
ciety, and of individual character, that will interest all classes of readers. 


Harper & Brothers.—‘ Pictorial History of England” On the introduc- 








ters from the officers of the army. We republished one of them the other 
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acknowledged reputation, and is a valuable acquisition to the “ Lib ) = i 4 in, i ae oo of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
choice Reading ms , The new magnifice at Drama, written by Mr. Maturin, is to be the next and Hevere. Neithe: the captains nor waned of these vessels will be responsible for uny 
; - Monet novelty. Hoboken is also announced for repetition. letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless re lar Bills of beading are signed there 

° . \ to . 
Burgess, Stringer and Co., 222 Broadway. * The Count of ¥ OL¥Mpic TueaTRe.—A new Extravaganza bas been produced this week or. pply GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO. 78 Scuthee 


pte ter ae mom noe ye “ volumes. oo. in te rare n- = with complete success. The well known spectacle, “ Cherry and Fair} _*"® as 5 
wo mas ven to the reading world, as me : : : The P 
oS ha edna . + ead They ak shanabe he tanentt andl a Star,” forms the groundwork for the Burlesque. It is full of point and hu NEW OBR AND LIVERFOOL F ACK Bts—! ‘Mt, oraagelee pe tye 


traordinary occasio i , 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26 : 
énchell cueeekten : kind, Lentdle aitieregat ana improba- mour, admirably played by the actors, and carefully put upon the stage by ing from each orton J the Ist, encom ne ZIet, and Sthe every month ; these ships 





















































bie: tet <he er is hurried on through each a series of asto nishing inci- the Manager. Walcot is irresistibly comic as Lord Stalk. “ —— Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
’ read ary j iking. i i i harvest this Season. ork. ‘verpoo 
7 dents, so written and arranged, that he has the faculty of thinking and abso- particularly striking. Mitchell is reaping another harvest Re 29°) Waterloo, Allen, _ July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 38 
i ‘atel ’ Die heneili 7 \ h higher in tone than we Hoases are nightly crowded to overflowing. Fidelia, - Hacksteff, . 16, “ 16, . 16 pt. , Jan. 1, May H 
r . oltingue le ‘a, « 3 ‘ ‘ 
anaechnstin ora pir a —. Dames bimeelf CuaraaM TueaTex.—There has been little novelty at this Theatre dur-| Roscius, Eldri ge, “ 26, “ 26 «© 96) “« My « wow mp 
han e : ° : 3 , iy is Be j “ “ “ 
qe ones Pc Etipah weCe na lly feel spell- | #98 the week. The Managers see crowded houses to their old pieces, and FoR Skiday,Skiddy’ Aug: 7 Dee 7 “yea| 6 ¢ ny <a 3 on 
has used in the very best of his former preductions. We really lee! sp keep back their new attractions. Barney Williams, who bas acquired a| New a Eropest, cme me” a aT ene i fo oe 3 
bound bead acs Ae Monte Cristo,” and predict for mg yen pen ; eelebrity for his vivid delineation of Irish characters, has been playing a Siddons, ” Cou, 6” Pre 2, = 3, noe = 4 ib - H 
"1 os as 4 ‘ with whic e , oe columbia, ne, sept. 1, Jan. 1, a be ° 
i 49 oe ead iP ceded a prsaens ee ng corpo ae ool ad successful engagement. There is a greag deal of the true Milesian humour S. Whitney, Thompson, % Wl, i, rd iP 28, “ . poy 
f FRITS OE, SE. Pay OF FORTS a8 Seng approp in this talented young man, that will eventually place him among the pro- | Q’of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, « 3 «ajo 6 «6 7 3 
; ao pond minent competitors for the ‘‘ mantle of poor Power.” He has already a] §per'd3” ta” Oe FP 4, ee is’ ow 28 
Tae DRAMA: larg stp of it ee, fem, eS ee Bl a aguY opt 
Hy . . z - ambridge arstow, 6 , . ‘ ec. ’ pri » 2 
J Pant Tueatae.—Mr. and Mrs. Kean are playing 4 tier y* re GREENWICH THEATRE.—Mr. Freer is pursuing a steady course of mode- Rochester, Britton, -_ . - 2 eT eee 6 if s 
i ° . “ re . arrick, Trask, “ , M “ ‘ 4 “ “ 
f gagement at this theatre, and one that will be long ne y m4 rate success, The talented Miss Duff, and the Ethicpean Minstrels, have| Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “16, “« 6 « 
' i i i i esented us wi : 
theetrical public. Mrs. Kean in the Jealous Wife has pr . sie been the attractions of the week. These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character aud em 
one of the most perfect specimens of comic acting it hasever been ourlot to] Bowery Ampartucatae.—The great equestrian artist, Levi North, and | perience. "heir cabin accomodation, are all that can be desired in point of splen 
witness. Her personation of Mrs. Oakley, is like having the = + yen the new Gymnastic piece, depicting the Sports of Merrie England in the j kind. Punctuality in = pe * Smeg will be strictly adhered to. hate 
which hides the past glories of the stage, and Sestpeany beg os oe A the | Olden Time, together with the talented troupe attached to this House, have ia ie outed 7 from - to New York,...--4 a — 
4 depth and richness of that sty le of acting which has sgn ow a drawn together crowded and admiring audiences during the week. There AO erlige,ené Hew York, GOODHUE 's GO-tore. fi. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
true yotaries of Thalia, the Clives, the Pritchards, the A ~ “s* ane’! isan Afternoon performance here on Saturdays for the convenience of the Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian Waterigo, cody cog BN Te ee 
Popes of the last century. Exalted as our opinion has been of Mrs. Kean’s juvenile portion of the community. ROB ERT KERMIT, v.00 
genius, and ardent admirers as we are, in common, with thousands, of her |‘ ——_—__________— — | agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, i 
j artistical finish of execution, yet we confess that her embodiment of Mrs. PARK THEATRE. a3 WCOLLING & 0. New | a. : 
Oakley has far outgone all our previously formed estimate of her powers, BOR cccccenccncccdl CB Bibiccesecccesescccee 50 DORE « .ccccccccsccces $0 2 Agents for ships Queen of the West, Live 1, Hottin uer, and Rochester, A 
nace n Fs ’ Doors open at 7 o’clock, and the performances will commence at 73 o’clock. WOODHULL & IN TURNS, New York. 
Her acting in the last scene, as a display of intense, concentrated passion, °C ie often et ee #30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
i P P P : onday—Last nig ut two of Mr. an rs. C. Kean’s engagement, and first night of 
; will always be associated in our memory with the wonders achieved by the new play of The Wife’s Secret, written by the author of res Gecrifes, end aever rpACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leave 
Edmund Kean in the third act of Othello and the last act of Sir Giles Over- eerie Mr. ty P New York on the ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
reach. To those who have not witnessed this matchless performance, our Faun iy poly Sar nights of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean's PT, 4. 14 sen ae pow Lg Utica, F. Hewitt, master, roth of Feb, June, and Get. 
. - : Senate : Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and New. 
praise may appear exaggerated ; to those who have enjoyed the treat, we SADUCATION.CMR. McCARTHY, who conducts the Mathe seal einen & ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, au. and Dec. 
fee) certain, that we can only faintly convey the impression Mrs. Kean has ‘Trinity School, bas a few lei » ani mathematical Department in| ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
’ : y y y P rae yh eh oe “y I + agg a ~ re he woulo devote to the instruction | The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re 
produced on her audiences. Literature, Sieccuntlic Wranthen Motemelics, hawenste, he. eh ake Peach Tagish quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 






This extraordinary performance is not merely conspicuous for its artistic tion, Moyen bre Mew gy vw | Green + ad bors. his ove seaklence, 528 5 yw , pag wi be forwarded by poy ee “Touk Uy ctiet Ga tan cepentes an 
TT 7 ae | stree ; ication may be made to Mr. McC. daily from 71 . M., f. : re } 
excellence, but it is remarkable for its perfect originality, as compared Villeplait as above. ou . 4 y sii or toF rol. | tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply 10 HINCKEN, Agente 
. : p eierences.—Rev. W. Morris, Rector Trinity School, 76 Varick street; Prof. Loomis, i ildi : 
with all the representatives of Mrs. Oakley for the last thirty years past, &!] New York U niversity; Rev. C. W. Hackley, rofessor of Mathematics, &c., Columbia NG ONNAPPE t One Kgents, Havre. 


peculiarity that is materially aided'by the adoption of the costume of the Gollege. oct 10—It. 
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early part of the last century, and by a bearing and action quite in keeping AMILLO SIVORI’S FIRST CONCERT wiil take place on Monday, October 12th, ALBANY, July 24th, 1846, 
: " ; +. 5 atthe Tabernacle. This celebrated artist wil! perform the wonderful piece of Pa- |"J.O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 
with the accredited resemblances we have of that period. The gifted act- graial, © (4, pees di Mose,” (the peaver of Lpeenoi apon a single string; and the yiven, that yew next Geperal Election, to 30 held on the Susotey onacncding the 
j : . P : : * Carnival of Venice,”’ as written by his immortal master. first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, a Goverm 
ress contrives in every scene to present us with a series of pictures truly Tickets, one dollar, tu be had at ull the music stores. oct 10—1t. | or and Lievtenens Governor of this Stave. erwo Canal Commissioners to supply the 
jan i i ; H j i - : laces of Jonas Earll, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
Hogerthian in their characters, adding materially to the interest and fidelity ied tls ge meee he he undersigned have formed a Copartnership for the impor: | last day of December next. A Schetor, for the First Senatorial District, to supply tte 


of ber personation. tation and sale of all kinds of WINES and LIQUORS, besides transacting a general | vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A Lott, onthe 














: Commission Business with the Canadas, North American Provinces, and British West | last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United States, 

The Jealous Wife, it is well known, is the production of George | India Islands. Advances made oa See. nen ‘ hese ¥ ie the ‘Third Congressional District constotng of the in, 2d, Si, 4th and Se werde ot the 

: : : " 1A. . ity of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Four ongres- 

Colman the elder, the plot being chiefly borrowed from Field JOHN 8S. H. BARTLETT, Tena District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 15th wards of said city. Also, a Re 






. : : Reference :— 127 Rosevelt street near Front, N ive i id © if i istri i 

. ont, New York. resentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, consisting of the 
ing’s Tom Jenes. Mr. and Mrs. Oakley are, however, entirely the creations Anthony Barclay, 4 ee Consul for the port of New York. Bin, sth, and 14th wards of cand city. And alsoa Representative in the said Congress fer 
of the author. It is now generally conceded that Mrs. Oakley is a virago of | _J.S. Bartlett, Esq., M. D., editor of the “‘ Albion. oct 3—tf. | the'sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18am 



















































ee ion i ; —— | wards of said city. 
a wife, more actuated by a natural turbulence of character and a suspicious NV g Te he Shain aaa aaihed te Glens. er Go oes ap — take a | " Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a 
: eos - : Hows, 476 Broome stueet. P ad . Sem, iS: See e.. - a Sheriff in the place of William Jones. whose term of service will expire on the last day 
disposition, than a woman really ‘jealous from any overstrained love to- - sept 26—tf. f December nex.. A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of serviee 





wards her husband. This conception Mrs. Kean has adopted, throwing | GOVERNESS. —4 Lady whojcan bring the highest references with regard to ber abil | Rawsot, whose terms 0! service will expire ou the laetday of December next. 
- : : : 1 > P " ; atticularly exce " 
in, however, occasional touches of woman’s kindness that serve to relieve Moai, a ocal and Instrumental, wishes a situation as private Governess, Addre.ss — Tee SE NTON Secretary of State 

. . . ox 0. oO. aN. S- 2 “Ny + 
the character, and heighten the leading traits the author has developed. wt oot a. - __aug 29—tf, — a Sheriff’s Office, New York, August 3, 1946. 
MIVHE EVYE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuii No. 29 i The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re 

J . . P t , . | , Oculist, No. Greenwich street, New Yerk, near * : P i 
The play opens abruptly with a display of Mrs. Oakley 8 extravagan the Battery, devotes his cxclusive attent d san ;, | quirements of the statue in such case made and provided for. 
, : p . A e Ba - y, devo ~ are re *s tention 10 diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic WM. JONES, Sheriff of the city and county of New York 
outbreaks of passion, and Mrs. Kean at once throws herself into the part which { ace ose planed ciediasion el telat akin ee aqeentioihy (gy All the public newspapers in the County will a the ry ty: ina week 
with an abandon so overwhelming, that we are at once let into the true relbeved or cares haath es tee = Sie cand ae 4 Soe par phe mepdy Ae pty ttn A, wa a a 
2 , t xteat or - so # . 

character of the woman and the power of the actress. It is a tempest of | success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. OF | See Revised Statutes, vol 1,chap. vi., title Su, articleSd, part Ist, page 150. 
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F P ‘ ie i. ‘ ‘ Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’elock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. aug &—te. 
; passion, but so skilfully managed, that in its very ‘‘ whirlwind” there is a “ Astifelat Byes for sale, od which will be fosected on reasonable terms. pe a “GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS. ia 
ij : : : amphlet c ng f r ~ rr 
Li **smoothness.’”’ And in this scene, as in the others where the excess a) ee ect na by Dr. Wheeler's eo or E ye bap a genet ope of grene OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway,cer 
: passion would induce in inferiur actresses rant and coarse violence, it is that pomeg ths f e same will be forwarded tw any one making application to mim by letter, The subscribers have recently added to their stock of bouse keeping articles, GAS FixX- 
SA ibi : ¥ ; R t~—Ofr b : : : TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from 
| Mrs. Kean exhibits her consammate skill. There 1s no vociferous loudness, lees gery Reape pummber of cases successfully treated, and discharged as entirely 1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &e., all of which can be put up,if 


we _ heeler’s Ophthalmic Dispensary, 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, 
Org, 


no repulsive overdoing. Even her limited powers of voice are most artisti- | New required, and warranted 










sa . : . seases d and Operations fi SUPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entive new pas- 

; cally managed, so that her outpourings of rage become apparently inarti- =e Ha SURES “Sou we eee ae Seen Sh me terns some beautifully a, others of rich cut glass poomny L Saree. Blue, Tur =~ 

F i ; Ff : Inf y ° 57 s, Fi Z iti ’ aiso gilt enamelled. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns tor 
culate from intensity of emotion, and effects are achieved surpassing the | 5) Wt es b megenare os, ~~ pbe oe ee ee — first time introduced; also Solar Chan: eliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & ¢ 
strongest efforts of her cotemporaries, who have been gifted with powerful > from foams i. intections.. -7 | Injuries to pe eye from accidenis.......13 bo aS am nm Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great vary 

. ; gyptian ophthalmie ........... -5 | Stoppage of the tear-duct................5 — wos cerned : . 2s , 
and capacious volumes of voice. Opktnaimia Farsi, or diseased iids........9 | inewtion of Astifcial Byes” 5 hey likewise keep at their store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted 
tomb . . Incipient AmauroSis........00+.+++.e+++++-3 | Luverted and depressed iids g | also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. ay 
i In the more delicate shades of the character Mrs. Kean is not iess natural re. a Pt CRT Oe 1 | Gonorhoea Ovbthalmia.........._. toed They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 


33 3 ‘ a | A 
+ os : : ct 33m. Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
and artistical. In the scene with Mr. Oakley, where she assumes an air o oct =. JOHN WHEELER, Oculist, | Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just ime 


. J, ,ASHIONABLE DANCING.~MR. BARRETT from England, Profes - de article of Silver 8 , Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they m 
good humour to draw out the secret of the letter, her acting was truly ex- cing; also, teacher of music—(pupil of Monsieur E. Coulon, of Great Serteapennh aaeeeen * Ot 9 bmg emer, “ : aa ° 
quisite ; there was a breadth of rich comic humour so ualike the light spark. | SoS tc? the Prine and Prinses Ong at fai of He en | a ee eee te ee cel ath Dees Castors ‘Bperguct 
‘ ° , 1 pal ’ i ness the rns, Tea Sets, Ba aches, Canc ege 8, 
ling style of modern comed , that the’andience was perfectly convulsed, | Duke of Saxe Weimar.) Respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentlemen of New | Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. F 
y P y 
d in in th : P York and its vicinity, that he has just arrived from England and proposes opening a Ju- CU TLERKY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, Table 
and again in the scene with Lady Freelove, most admirably played by Mrs, ee et Gael st his residence, 08 Tucsday, the 6th of October, and will have | and Dessert Knives or Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated oo 
ife-li . : much ° g private lessons at a ours to those pupils who are desirous of , steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or the dozen; Table and Game 
Vernon, how life-like and how natural are the varied shades depicted of the obtaining an elegant proficiency in this delightful accomplishment; he trusts by his un- | Carvers se Sealy. * “ ; 4 ’ P 
suspicious woman and the virago. The next scene caps the climax of this whee ane O Gee pay pupils, to ensure that patronage which it will} JAPAN + large erg her we how all pttece in pa =A gr sepaseiely » ~~~ oe 
. ; A , ' 4 new patterns; iptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
truly wonderful performance, and completes a picture of unrivalled comic Morning and evening classes will also be held for Ladies and Gentlemen for the exclu- | marine views, &c 
: . P " a | sive practice of the fol owing fashionable new dances. GERMAN ‘SILVER WARE—A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Speene 
acting,fsuch as we fear must die with its gifted representative. P a the Redowa betng syprecuces Som pond of the aove into Paris and London | and Forks Chasely yosemmbling Silver. . : 
Z s : : . : or the present season, 1846. e simplicity and charming style oc this fascinating walt BLOCK TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 
Mr. Keen hes added bh bis professional reputation by his admirable delin- | bas secured for it in Paris and London the most complete success. _ S waltz | Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection ot all the 
eation of Mr. Oakley ; it is richly comic. In the early scenes, the struggles “The new Quadrille Mazourka,” as taught in London hv Monsieur E. Coulon, this | choicest patterns, some entirely new. ; 
. season ; when a few practical lessons will be absoluteiy necessary so enable the pupil to Polished Steel FIRE IRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 
of the henpecked and devoted husband are finely portrayed, in the last he ope this very pretty set of quadrilles. HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cut gtses— 


we ee + eee 


. di ivited os : 30, ‘* La Valse a cing tems,” “ La Cellarius,” ‘“ La Polka,” ‘ Valse a deux tems,” | some elegant patterns. 
1s €X ingly spirl and natural: it is in every point the performance of | “ Minuet de La Cour, et Gavotte,” “« Quadrilies,” &c.; with every other fashionable Albert-and ictoria Pitchers with metal covers. 
an artist. style of dancing, taught at home or at the residence of the pupils. China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers. 


E. And > *, will : 80 give perets eerane on et mores bf ag on separate days. Lamp Oils—W inter and fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard, aad Solar ey by erm Candies, 
" § P Morning and evening classes for dancing will be held at Brooklyn for young Ladi nd | La icks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description, at the lowest price. 
Messrs ee - ndrews and Barry, are — entitled to much Gentlemen on Wednesday, October the 7th. Also, at New Jersey on Friday, Caml , y er 3 ee ‘ . J.& 1. COX. 
praise ; without risin; any very particular exc ir | Me 9th. te” Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 

ti characte - ll a kee -s th emt they fill their Cards of terms to be bad of Mr. Barrett at his residence 532 Hudson street, between aug29—3m. . te P ‘ : PP P Ba 
respective ra wen, P up the tone of the play. We cannot | Charlesand Amos streets, New York. oct S—2in. — KES 'TORED, and inflammation ot the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam, 


accord similar praise to Messrs. A. Andrews and Ander . ‘ NHE ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo- a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak ey 
7 P v4 . ‘ seo i the first trans T derate terms. He has had considerable euperieate as an instructor, Schools attend- | Or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
forms Lord Trinket into an inanimate dandy, and the latter is wholly une- | ed. The advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion. and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very shart. 




















lt : Mr. B - For further particulars address, A. B. Albi street. time be completely cured, and their eyes restored t i i s, b asing 
q represent an Irishman. tr. ett should have been the Captain sept 5—tf. “ . ee the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is BO article prepared thet { so immediacy 
O’Cutter of the piece. Mrs. Vernon, as Lady Freelove, presents us with —_— OlL.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair. “se the reparations for the ooo  aameses ol ae = wey eyes he 8 So ation Cull yiek bt ae 
. whiskers, nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. In most in- . if > aot ~ red to 

one of those perfect characters of the old school, for which ° 4 i P : , n- | to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored. 
pe ’ she stands un- | stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling off, in sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to grve 


rivalled in America, and Mrs. Abbott is, as usual, lovely and correct in Har- phrey Davy + Sir Henry Melford. shat py eg ag ee ed — a 1 cond t Jone iRY JOHNSON D er of Cham- 
: b - ’ : _ > Pr , repared and sold by I SON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corm 
riet. the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. New York, ( B. &: rCo.) S > the most r 
. ~ : The subscriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada Bere sreet, Rew York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Ue.) Sold also by He s ‘ion 
We have left ourselves but little space to notice the revival of Shak- | 2m4 elsewhere, and prepered it fn such manner thai the oll, combined with its Sigh pod | eee eee te Be Cnksed Misses, sep 




















, - fume, renders it indispensable for the toi ssing-room of all, —_——————_--— en - eng 
speare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. This play abounds with poetical ar tepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Droggist and Chemist, (successor to A. B. RAGS AMD CHINA BEE ERS, SILLOLAND. np yt 
‘ei . . . 7/_- . . ay Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In bottles, 50 cent to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, ta 
beauties; the play is also interesting. But it is deficient in striking char- | 25 cents for small. - cept for large, | ner entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Coes oe at ee 
H nei s a - . = ——$—_———___ —_____.._. | streets, that large and commouious building recent! upied by Mr. ’ card 
acters, and etariling incidents, it has, therefore, not been very popular in its A sees ot atgrs ofosttien was compteted in mnenee (in which omen pet business, rs. B. takes this Opportunity te emader bar + Tap 
2 " : : a ; je Se “ yards resided,) is desirous of an engagement as dally Governess in a fami to th t y ‘ so libera | snore 
stage repr esentation Mrs. Kean’s Jalia is a delicate and exquisitely Natu- | orschool. She is competent to teach the higher English branches, the German (on Ollen- coy beth waedeeg tpt ne | ps Ap aged b attention together with the 
ral representation, nearly approaching to her Viola, and Mr. Kean infuses | 20"!’s system), French, and Italian janguages, Music on the piano forte, and Drawing, | inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concerm, 
: Valenti - : For many years she has been engaged as Pie al governess in noble English families. $ ithbeing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
into 9 entine,an ardour and fire of ex preesion exceedingly effective.— bey lp Rey to give lessons in any of the above branches. Address A. M. D., 7 fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on ner dF aS 
Mr. ott also gives i i i i 5 Ado . nic OM 2 Th Sept 26—tf. that confidence which alone can make business desirable. Phe p - 
. : 7 3 i ° finished picture of the vacillating Proteus. Fisher OOTH. ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— tensive to give a recapitalation of it only requires an inepostion 02 be = — = 
is spirited and quaint io Speed, and Bass would be excellent in Launce if pe is an eacellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the ae rs ay ve men. a fans relied ot the 10h emeiem as will say annie aeons 
. ‘ r T § in one minute. capability ol carrying ou 2€ DUSINGESS WIL suc J ~ - 
he would not elaborate his speech so much. Mr. Bass, with all his sound-} The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the saste or injurious to the teeth, and will | © those who may patronize ber, Mrs. B. having — A te the first concerns im 
ness and discrimination, is at times tedious f thi » chatnendl permanently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 2 Europe for the last seven years with both profit to erself and pleasure to her cus- 
Shak . _ ’ rom is over elaboralion.— . Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- | ©™eTs- yh ee ; . 
speare 8 advice about the “ trippingly on the tongue,” is too frequently eeamiont New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectat le The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from whit 
: . Ugegists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 19—3m. no deviation can be made, jy 4 1am 
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